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On Error and Forgiveness 

When I first went to work as a newspaperman, one of my colleagues took me into the print shop one 
day and posted me as lookout for type lice. Of course, it was the journalist’s equivalent of a snipe un^ 
But the little devils do exist, and that was borne out in the November 1978 issue of the Librarian, 
two paragraphs of Mary Jane Parrine’s description of the work of the Western European b ^ h ° gr ^ e " 
were inadvertently transposed in pasteup. Begging your pardon, we are republishing Ms. 
work on page 4 of this issue, in its proper order. 

J. G. 

Murphy Fund Increases Endowment 

The Franklin E. Murphy, MD, Fund, for the purchase of books on medicine by the Biomedical Library, 
has been augmented by $200,000, to a total endowment of $500,000. Established late m 1975 
memorial to the father of former Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy, the fund was originally designated 
for the acquisition of resources in nineteenth-century German and American medicine. In the tu ure, 
income from the endowment will also be applied to the library's collection of other European English, 
and American medical works of the same period. It will also include books representing the transi¬ 
tional periods at the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. 

In selecting purchases, the library has emphasized the completion of collections of the works of 
certain important authors as well as subject areas in which the Biomedical Library is already stro g 

has growing interest. For example, several important works in neurology have been added inc g 

the ScriptoL nevrologici..., edited by Christian F. Ludwig (Leipzig, 1791-1793), which contains 
theses by many of the pioneer neurologists of Germany; Robert Remak s Golvanotherapie der Nerven 
und Muskelkrankheiten (Berlin, 1858); and Emil Dubois-Reymond's Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur 
aJJgemeinen MuskeJ- und Nervenphysik (Leipzig, 1875—1877). 

Purchases in pediatrics include a classic text by the famous Viennese pediatrician Alois Bednar, 
Die Krankheiten der Neugebornen und Sauglinge... (Vienna, 1850-1853). Oncology is represented, 
among other works, by the Recherches sur Je traitement du cancer. .. by Joseph C. A. Recamier (Pans, 
1829), who was the first to recognize the process of metastasis. 

Other important works acquired in the past two years are Jacob Moleschott’s Der Kreislauf des 
Lebens (Mainz, 1852), a classic in our understanding of life as a metabolic process; Joseph Skoda s great 
text, Abhandlung fiber Perkussion und Auskultation (Vienna, 1839), which led to the general ac¬ 
ceptance of percussion as a diagnostic procedure; and Carl R. A. Wunderlich’s Das Verhalten der 
Eigenwcirme in Krankheiten (Leipzig, 1868), which laid the foundation for the modern study of tever. 

The gift will ensure the continuing development in the Biomedical Library of a rich and broadly 
significant collection on medicine in the nineteenth century, a period of prime interest to historians of 
medicine as well as to those engaged in tracing the origins of present-day research and practice m the 

health sciences. 

S.C.-S. 
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UCLA Librarian 


The Eric Zeisl Archive: An Emigre Composer’s Legacy 

While I had long appreciated the interrelation of teaching and research, I could not possibly have 
foreseen that a student paper submitted in 1970 would initiate the chain of events scheduled to 

culminate February 28 at 8 p.m. in the Little Theater at Schoenberg Hall with the dedication of a new 
Music Library archive. 

The student was Walter Zeisl; his subject, the legacy of his deceased uncle, the Austrian-American 

C °" EnC u 6 u j b °^ n Vienna ’ May 18 ’ 1905: died Los Angeles, February 18,1959). I was curious 
a bout the man behind this expressive, powerful, finely crafted—yet neglected— music, and so I met 
with Frau Dr. Gertrud Susan Zeisl, the composer’s widow. 

Then, in a splendid example of support, several university agencies and organizations assisted in 
the task of research and restoration. A19 7 3 -74 Research Grant enabled me to obtain copies of the many 
unpublished compositions. The UCLA Chorus and Madrigal Singers (Donn Weiss, director) pro¬ 
grammed two stirring choral works in 1975. Also in 1975, the Oral History Program staff—Bernard 
Galm, Joel Gardner, and Lawrence Weschler—provided equipment and advice for interviews with 
Mrs. Zeisl. Efforts by Music Librarian Stephen Fry led to the creation of the Eric Zeisl Archive in 
January 1976. The following month, the Department of Music and the Committee on Public Lectures 
sponsored a Zeisl presentation on their Bicentennial Celebration series. 

The object of this attention, Eric Zeisl, was a remarkable individual who demonstrated from 
childhood a determination to compose. Overcoming strong family resistance, he entered the Vienna 
State Academy at the age of fourteen. Two years later, Edition Strache issued his first publication, a set 
of three songs. Between 1922 and 1938, the young composer attained ever-increasing recognition for a 
host of imaginative and significant works. Forced to flee the Hitler regime, Zeisl found temporary 
refuge in Paris. America offered permanent sanctuary. In 1941, after two years in New York, Zeisl 
moved to California to compose for MGM. He soon befriended many other emigre artists, notably 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Erich Wolfgang Korngold, Igor Stravinsky, Hugo Strelitzer, Alexandre 
Tansman, and Ernst Toch. Disillusioned by the movie industry, Zeisl entered the teaching profession, 
ultimately receiving an appointment to the evening division of Los Angeles City College, where he 
remained until his untimely death. 

Only fifty-three at the time, and at the height of his creative power, Zeisl left for posterity a precious 
legacy, documentary and musical, now made available through Mrs. Zeisl’s generosity. Because of 
their quality and breadth, the documentary materials will prove invaluable to scholars involved in 
studies of Viennese cultural history or of the New York and Los Angeles emigre communities. 

A body of almost one hundred lieder (twenty-three published) forms the cornerstone of the musical 
output. Nine choral works (two published) display Zeisl’s lyric-dramatic gifts in the service of subjects 
ranging from antiquity and the Bible (e.g., Requiem Ebraico, 1944-45, published 1946) to black 
American poetry (three Chors zenen from Afrika Singt, ca. 1930). Nine unpublished dramatic compo¬ 
sitions cover a considerable span and include his European masterpiece, Leonce und Lena (1937), and 
his American Hebraic masterpiece, Job (1939-59, acts I and II completed). Nineteen solo and ensemble 
endeavors (ten published) culminate in America with a magnificent series of Hebraic chamber works. 
Numbered among the fifteen orchestral compositions (one published) are suites, Passacaglia-Fantasy 
for symphony orchestra (1933), the Little Symphony (1935, published 1953), and two concertos. 

Supplementing the archival holdings is Mrs. Zeisl’s oral history, Eric Zeisl: His Life and Music, 
twelve hours of taped interviews which I conducted and edited. In them, she vividly recounts her 
husband’s life, career, and artistic struggles. 
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Programmed for the dedication are two major works. Mondbiider (Vienna, 1928), a cycle o our 
songs set to Christian Morgenstern’s evocative poetry, will be performed by baritone Dale Monc e 
Viola Sonata (Los Angeles, 1950), will be performed by Sven Reher, who played, edited, an re 
the work when it was new. Both compositions reveal the unique blend of tradition and mno at o 
indelibly stamps Zeisl’s art. On this twentieth anniversary of his death, they are a fitting memona o a 

composer who enriched the cultural heritage of two nations. Malcolm Cole 

Associate Professor 
Department of Music 


The Western European Collection 

Western European humanities and social sciences have traditionally been a central part of UCLA s 
lihrarv^ccdlection^Fundamentally allied with Anglo-American studies, research on modern Europe rs 
so widely disseminated throughout the university that the dimensions of both academici pi•ogramsian 
librarv collections in this area are difficult to trace with precision. For this division ot the b y 
collection development, even the term Western European has been narrowed to include only ma e- 

rials dealing with Latin Europe, mainly post-1600 France, Italy, Spain, and ^1/terms 

of the held is still enormous and diffuse. Its characteristics can be described only in broad ter , 
covering some history and highlights of the French, Italian, and Iberian studies collections. 

Until 1963 librarv growth was initiated by suggestions from professors, students, and other re ' 
sem"wUh coordfnation provided, when possible, by the acquisitions staff Purchases of entire 
personal libraries, such as that of C. K. Ogden, helped the library to build its basic holdings on Wes ern 
Europe, but the overall characteristic of the collection was its diversified strengths infields.which had 
received particular attention from individual professors or research programs From 1963 on, 
Western European bibliographer has directed collection development in this field, while continuing 
to seek the advice of the faculty on individual needs, major purchases and cha " 8 ® 8 “ 
patterns A major part of the growth in library holdings on Europe came during the middle and late 
1960s, when bibliographer Richard O’Brien was able to spend a great deal of time abroad acquiring 
large collections and arranging blanket order programs. 

Library holdings on French civilization form one of the strongest parts of the Western European 
collection. An important early acquisition took place in 1949, when Lawrence Clark Powell arranged a 
plan which allowed UCLA to obtain all of the duplicate Mozannodes from Harvard Houg 
Library These pamphlets form the core of an elaborate protest literature thriving m France during 
mid-seventeenth-century civil wars; they are important not only for French history and political 
science, but also for studies of mass underground printing and early popular literature. Starting w 
this early purchase of 1,000 pamphlets, the library has been able to obtain close to.3,000 Mazormades^ 
As this type of material has become extremely expensive in its original form, the library has relied 
increasingly on commercial microfilming to obtain complementary collections. Besides the microfilm 
of 3 000 French political pamphlets (1560-1653) from the Newberry Library, UCLA will house the 
microfilm of 7,000 additional French pamphlets (1547-1648) obtained through University ot Caiitor- 

nia shared purchase funds. 

Along with the basic printed source collections on modern French history, the library has also been 
able to obtain virtually all of the major French newspapers, from the Gazette de France (1631-1761) to 
the newest dailies aimed at influencing recent elections. Official publications are covered in depth, 
including complete holdings of the Journal Officiel , the French government gazette. In 1972 the library 
acquired, through the advice of Professor Andrew Lossky, a massive set of government documents on 
microfilm, the Repertoire Chronologique et analytique du Conseil des Depeches (1611-1701), a pur- 
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chase wlueh enriched what was already a distinguished collection on seventeenth-century France. 
And for several years UCLA has been acquiring a voluminous collection of French revolutionary 
pamphlets on microhlm complementing the Maclure Collection of Revolutionary Materials, which is 
accessible through UCLA s membership in the Center for Research Libraries. 

Where contemporary France is concerned, the library has been able to acquire several outstanding 
collections. One, the Roger Mennevee archive, was initially obtained through the efforts of Professor 
Eugen Weber m 1965, then supplemented in 1969. This enormous archive of 15,000 volumes and hie 
boxes originally formed the research collection for Mennevee’s monthly political review which he 
published from 1920 to 1969. Though the collection contains a great deal of secondary source material 
its unique value is its range of ephemera-pamphlets, bulletins, press cuttings, broadsheets, and 
manuscript commentaries which were arranged by Mennevee as a private archive. Another archival 
collection offers a documentary survey of the political upheaval which took place in Paris during May 
and June of 1968. Shortly after the rioting ended, the library commissioned a student at the University 
of Paris to gather material on the student and labor movements which were behind the events of 1968. 
Several hundred items were obtained in this way—original multigraphed documents, pamphlets, 
issues of rare periodicals, as well as posters and phonograph records. They cover the period from 1967 
to 1969, with special emphasis on students of history and at the Ecole Nationale Superieure des Beaux 
Arts. To complement these original documents, the library continues to purchase the major microfilm 
collections and monographs dealing with the 1968 jours de mai. 

Through a succession of valuable suggestions made by members of the French department, espe¬ 
cially Professors Francis Crowley, Judd Hubert, and John Lapp, the library has built considerable 
strength in French literature. Unfortunately there are still a good many deficiencies, mainly in the 
co ection of eighteenth-century studies. But library holdings on literature and history were 
significantly expanded in 1970 with the gift of the library of the late actor Charles Boyer, which was 
previously known as the French Research Foundation. The approximately 10,000 volumes in this 
collection included a 1771 edition of Diderot’s Encyclopedie and complete or long runs of several 
major French literary and satiric journals, such as L’Assiette du Be urre, La Guirlande, and Le 
C arivari. A microhlm and reprint collection of jin de siecle literary journals, purchased in 1978, 
substantially extends our holdings in modern French literature. 

The modern Italian collection has not developed to the same depth as library holdings on France, 
but for a comparatively young library, our holdings are still respectable. One example of the collec¬ 
tion s strength is the Orsini family archive, which covers the modern as well as the medieval and 
Renaissance periods. Its contents include an extensive assortment of legal documents, inventories of 
property, and diplomatic correspondence. To improve more general research resources on Italy, the 
modern Italian collection was the focus of intensive bibliographic analysis during most of 1972, 
through a project initiated by Professor Robert Wohl of the history department. Though several 
undred desiderata have still not been obtained, a great many retrospective titles have been acquired, 
as well as microhlm backhles of the main Italian newspapers. Through reprints, mainly those 
published by the Feltrinelli Foundation, more gaps were closed in the library’s holdings on Italian 
socialism, communism, and fascism. Official publications from Italy are covered in depth, including a 
virtually complete set of documents issued by the Italian Parliament. 

Recent collection development in Italian studies takes into account continued interest in urban and 
ocal history, along with folklore and dialectology. The Romance Linguistics Program has spurred 
increased buying in linguistic atlases and extensive coverage of work on and in the numerous Italian 
ialects. Since the major weakness in the Italian studies collection is in the seventeenth century, a 
current goal is to secure funding for a bibliographic project in this area. 
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In the held of Iberian studies, one of the library's greatest strengths is in the collect ™ 
civilization. UCLA received a good part of its material on Portuguese language and literature thro gh 
the Farmington Plan, and continued its acquisition program with the puxchase, of‘ n 
library in 1963 This collection of 8,000 volumes is valuable not only or 

Portugal and on Moroccan-Judeo-Spanish dialects, but also for its range of manuscripts and ephemera 
onTortuguese and French literatule of the modern period. Research resources were enriched even 
further Ss, when an important part of the Duke of Palmella's library was acquired, adding 4,500 
volumes on Portuguese history and literature to the UCLA collection. 

Through systematic collection building starting in the 1930s, the library's holdings of Hispanic 
literature have become outstanding. A great part of the progress achieved over the years has come 
about through the advice of several members of the Spanish and p ° rtu «>f sa 1d °P'^^“ntnd 
Professors Cesar Baria and Marion Zeitlin, and through generous funding from the Gulbenkia 
Del Amo foundations. Professor Barja’s legacy to the library in 1962 augmented our holdings with 
close to 2,200 volumes on Spanish literature and history, including a large number of books o 
modern and contemporary periods. 

Though strong in literature, the library's Iberian collection needs quite a bit of improvement m 
modern history and the social sciences. Most basic source collections are present, b “‘ )OU ™ a ^ aC 
frequently show sizable gaps which we can fill only gradually. Academic programs at UCLA req 
special strengths in early modern history and in contemporary politics, as well as a current conce “ tra ' 
tfon on the late nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries. The library h-B. recently acquxred several 
important newspaper and journal sets for this latter period, but much remains to be done If possible 
there should be a continuation of our current Hispanic studies project, which uses work-study stu 
assistance to check basic bibliographies against our holdings. 


As noted in other reports on library collections at UCLA, there is interdependence among the 
various campus libraries. The Western European collections reflect this to a great 

seen in a context of valuable holdings on Europe which can be found at several other UCLA libraries, 
such as those affiliated with the departments of art and music, the schools of law and management 
and, of course, the Clark Library. Other sections of the University Research Library are also signified 
for the study of Western Europe, especially the Public Affairs Service and the various allied fields in 

our general holdings. 

Because European studies are so basic to teaching and research at UCLA, their wide diffusion can 
often result in complacency about the quality of supporting library collections. Though area stu 1 
on the world’s developing regions have justifiably been the focus of expanded spending and specia 
projects, it is essential that modern European studies not accept a diminished status m programs o 
library funds. It is equally important that bibliographic assistance be available so that more surveys o 
the collection can be made. Achievement of a truly distinguished collection on Western Europ 
depends to a great extent on the success we have in meeting these needs. 

M.J.P' 
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The Last Word: Social and Holiday Notes 


An evening honoring Upton Sinclair and the EPIC movement, read the invitation. A soup line. In 
fact, Jim Davis and Sheena Ricchio, those Library stalwarts who are the Allan Carr of the Friends of the 
Library, wore jeans—though Jim also wore a tie, and Sheena’s jeans weren't dungarees. Soup line’ If 

that was Depression fare, bring on the Crash of 79. Jack Smith, commenting in the Times, particularly 
liked the baked apple. J 

The show was the thing, though, that brought a large, enthusiastic audience to the Faculty Center on 
November 29 Phillip Dunne, screenwriter, read from the works of his father, the nonpareil Finley Peter 
Dunne, me uding Mr. Dooley s comments on carnivory and the publication of Sinclair’s The Jungle. 
Dan aron, intellectual historian based at Harvard, and Ron Gottesman, bibliographer and editor of 
Smclainana, offered literary-socio-political commentary on Sinclair. And then the piece de resistance 
was presented: Jerry Voorhis, dean of California Democrats, EPIC colleague of Sinclair, and, as Jake 

Zeitlm pointed out, one of the Four Horsemen who led the fight for passage of New Deal legislation in 
those hrst days of the FDR Administration. 

Elizabeth Crahan presided over the evening. University Librarian Russell Shank announced the 

selection of the 4 millionth volume (to be described in a future Librarian). John Weaver led the 
conversation. 


* * * 


The following afternoon, a tribute of a different sort: to a library and its librarian. The occasion was 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Education and Psychology Library, an opportunity to pay homage 
o Dr. Lorraine Mathias and the institution she’s guided through its growth. Russell Shank offered a 
tew words of history and praise and then announced the establishment of a fund in Dr. Mathias’s name 
to be applied to staff development, and particularly that of Ed-Psych staff members. Lemonade and 
coitee flowed and the cake refused to disappear, despite the best efforts of some student patrons who 
sneaked in and loaded up: quick energy for finals. 


* * * 

Finally, on December 8, librarians and friends of the Biomedical Library gathered at that institution to 
bid farewell to Louise Darling. Franklin Murphy’s words rung loudest as he toasted her: “Here’s to the 
best damn biomedical librarian in the country!” Among the gifts presented in her honor was A 

Curious Herbal by Elizabeth Blackwell. More about Ms. Darling and her successor, Gloria Werner, in 
next month’s issue. 


* * * 


CIA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other 
mends of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, Los Angeles 
24, Editor: Joel Gardner. Contributors to this issue: Malcolm Cole, Sandra Colville-Stewart, Daniel 
Luckenbill, Mary Jane Parrine. 
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remained in mind, and the typewriter ran away with .tself-the phrases from the gift catalog became 
inseparable from the items in the UCLA Gift Catalog. D.L. 

THE HORCHOW COLLECTION OF 200 GIFTS FROM THE UCLA LIBRARY 
The glow of holiday giving to warm and delight the heart. 

A What a clever idea! A terrestrial globe enclosed with a hinged case lined with 
representations of the celestial hemispheres. Specify up to three initials and alio 

four weeks for delivery. 

B. The perfect little manuscript fragment: Oscar Wilde's “The Harlot’s House” 

(4 leaves). Handwritten. 

C. Recalling times past, this important incunable bound in contemporary blind 
stamped vellum will add special grace to any setting: Sebastian Brant s Stulti/era 

Navis. You’ll want to order several! 

D We went to England to find this elegant understated 14-karat Golden Haggadah, 
a fourteenth-century illuminated Hebrew manuscript in the British Museum. A 
slim, elegant volume. 

E Handmade in Spain: The Apocalypse of Gerona, a smart codex with commentary 
by Beatus, is the masterpiece of Spanish Mozarabic book illumination. Illustrations 
to amuse: A raven and an eagle with their prey. 

F. A rose is a rose is a rose: From a collection of about 200 books by and about Miss 
Gertrude Stein. Magnificently printed. Please let us choose for you. 

G Unabridged display of a letter from George Eliot with a distinctly Victorian 
flavor, beginning: “You will no doubt on reflection appreciate as well as imag¬ 
ine.. .” On our very own mourning stationery. 

H An original drawing: We selected this work in Santa Monica. Entitled “Gerald 
Heard,” it’s an original, signed by its creator, the contemporary Los Angeles artist 
Don Bachardy. It will be shipped directly to you. (Sorry, gift box not available). 


UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


Non-Profit Org. 
U.S. Postage 
PAID 

Los Angeles, CA 
Permit No. 12378 
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URL Adds Russian History Collection on Microfiche 

Russian History and Culture, scarce books and periodicals selected from the SOO.QOO^olume 
Russian collection of the Helsinki University Library is now available on numfichn^ 

Room of the University Research Library. It is cataloged as a set (DK 188 R92). with analytics in 

romanized characters. 

The filming of this major project is undertaken by, the^niversify ^icromm InternationaL winch is 

meen W b hen C °r Plete d " ” al 
comprise abTul^OOO titles, notmadily available in North Amercia, in the humanities and social 

sciences. 

A printed index to this set. Russian History and Culture Index (Ref. DK 188 .^^wformluhe 
author, title, and subject indexes in romanized characters and is available in loose-leaf form 

Reference Desk of the University Research Library. 

L.G. 


Ik-Sam Kim Will Direct Oriental Library 

Ik Sam Kim formerly reference librarian and cataloger of Oriental materials, has been appointed 
head of the Oriental Library. He has served as acting head for the past two and a half years, follow g 
the retirement of Man-Hing Chen. 

Kim earned both bachelor’s and master's degrees in Chinese languages and literature from Seoul 
National University then studied for two years at the Research Institute of Chinese Language an 
LUerature^of^^National Taiwan University. He came to the United States in 1964 to complete the 
Master of Arts program in Far Eastern Languages at Harvard University, then received a Master of 
library Sciencedegree from UC Berkeley. He joined the UCLA Oriental Library staff in October 1970. 
While working full time in the library, he has completed course work required for the PhD program in 

Oriental languages. 

At UCLA, Kim first served as chief reference librarian and cataloger for Japanese and Korean 
materials, then as acting head of the library. Previously, while attending imtvmt ,1 hehad'worked a 
such libraries as the Harvard-Yenching Library and the East Asiatic Library at UC Berkeley. At Seoul 
National University, he lectured in Chinese. 

Kim brings to the post a strong background of education appropriate to the position. This appomt- 
ment also recognizes the highly successful management and administrative experience he has 
provided the Oriental Library in his acting capacity. 

A.G. 
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The 4 Millionth Volume: The Opuscula of Jaime Perez de Valencia 

The following was written by Medieval and Renaissance Bibliographer Frances Zeitlin for the 4 

Tel cron o7gX e (0 “t [ibmr' 08 ' ^ " ? P T " 0 ^ »nt/orm. The exMbit^ot 

IJrdveisity^Resmrch^Library^ ^ ^ ^ ^ " ~ tly display in (he ^bby of the 

It is traditional for libraries to celebrate their arrival at a milestone in the growth of their collections 

if lmP °f tant b00k ' The UCLA Librar y’ s first such celebration took place n 1946 
with the addition of a facsimile reprint of the Gutenberg Bible (Leipzig 191 3 - 14 ) as its inn non 6 l l' 

Subsequently the Library acquired in 1953, as its 1 millionth book, Nicholas Dawson’s Cali/orniat 

41 Texas in 51 (printed in Texas around 1902); in 1964, as its 2 millionth, the 1513 Aldine edition of 

GeogmphiaT ’’ “ 1971 ' 38 “ S 3 milli ° nth ' the Venice 1511 editi “ of Ptolemy's "her 

This y ea r, with the help of many friends, the Library has acquired as its 4 millionth book a work 
qrinted m Spam in the fifteenth century, the Opuscula of Jaime Perez de Valencia. This acquisition 
wi add to the Research Library’s collection of incunables its first Spanish example, thus fulfilling a 
wis on 8 held by many members of the university faculty and the library staff. Spanish incunables 
appear on the market very infrequently. A fine and complete copy of the Opuscula is found in very few 
ibranes, indeed, in this country only the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, Yale Universitv and 
the Rosenbach Foundation of Philadelphia have complete copies. The Hispanic Society of Ne Jvork 
has only separate parts, and the British Library lacks the first and largest part. 

The Opuscula is a collection of small works issued in four parts, each with its own colophon They 

P h ~’ 6nded to form one lar S e work - lt was printed in Valencia. Parts I and II are dated 

that^hev'Le Alfons ry F 'T l ° f ^ PrinterS d ° n0t appear ’ but U has been established 

that they are Alfonso Fernandez de Cordoba and Gabriel Luis de Arinyo. The volume is a folio of 150 

unnumbered leaves, printed in Gothic type and with woodcut initials. The paper is Italian with the 

"dt SS finser is tipped by a star - The type is believed to have been made 

h Jf h Wh ndin8 iS a l S n° f 4 he “ teenth century ' « is cordovan, or Spanish reddish-brown goatskin, 
ha f-leather over oak boards, decorated with blind tooling in a Catalan variety of the style known as 

nails holds d 1S ' ih’T'T 11 inapirabon but Islamic in form ' A ™ father strip wdh ten small 
Is holds down the leather sides; the two original metal catches remain. 

The copy is complete, containing all blank leaves, but was bound with Part I following Part II. 

mJr!L aUt f f °l the ° puscula ™ as born in Ayor£ L in ‘he kingdom of Valencia, in 1408, and became a 
bishnn nf f A he Augu . stl ' llan ° rder , at the a 8 e of twenty-seven. In 1468, Pope Paul II named him titular 
later In 6 Chrlst °P ohs ( now Ka va j la . in Greece). In the same year, Cardinal Rodrigo Borja (who was 
fa t eC ? i r " t i Pope Alexander hi) appointed him administrator of the bishoprics of Valencia and 
Isahelf "Laps! * he reor 8 aniza tion and expansion of the Inquisition instituted by Ferdinand and 
sdDena in 1485, he was appointed by their majesties as first inquisitor of Valencia. He died in 1490. 

OD^srnln^c? 111118 ,° f u the L eatise a 8 ainst the Jews, the first and longest of the four parts of the 
finiaK 4 J c leaves)> the aUthor gives his reasons for writing the work. He tells us that after he had 
Vail o Com 7 lenta ry on the Book of Psalms (printed by Fern4ndez de Cbrdoba and Arinyo in 
ncia, eptember 5, 1484) he learned that certain Jews had taken exception to statements in the 
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exDOsitions of Psalms 39,49, and 50, and in many other places. His friends urged him to answer these 
inept and frivilous arguments with a brief treatise. He would answer five quest.ons which had been 
raised, and demonstrate the manifest deception and blindness of the Jews The> que a «' f • 

whether the Mosaic laws should be regarded as invalidated through the advent of Christ, sec0 • 
whether the Sabbath of the Law should cease altogether and the Day of the L° r d be “lebrated in d 
third whether the land of Canaan with all its fruits was specifically promised to the children o 
asa specific regarcHor the observation of the Law; fourth, whether Jesus Christ was the true Messiah 
proXed^nd anticipated in the Law and the Prophets; fifth, whether the Law of Moses having ended, 
it should be succeeded by the Gospel Law which Jesus bought and preached. 

A number of works of polemical theology were printed in Spain during the lifteentt .century. Asfar 
as can be ascertained, the Tractates contra Iudeos was the first, appearing in print eight years 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. 

The origins of printing in Spain are obscure and the subject of a good deal of controversy. Three 
cities compete for the honor of being the site of the first printin,g press; SegoviaJjBarceta* and 
Valencia. The earliest date to appear in the colophon of a Spanish printed book uFebrovy 23,1475 
the place is Valencia; the printer is Lambert Palmart, a German. A number of book ® ap P eared 
without place, date, or name of printer are believed to have been printed as early as 1472 or 1473. 

Alfonso Fernandez de Cbrdoba, one of a small group of native printers W ° rki "« ^I^thaThe'wa^ the 
Spain was a silversmith as well as a master printer. The claim made on his behalf that he was the 
earliest printer in Valencia is not widely supported. His name first appears m an edition of An¬ 
toninus’s Summa Con/essionum printed in Valencia in 1477 _ With Lambert Palmar!the printedUBU 
in Valencian dialect, which was begun in February 1477 and completed in March 1478 No copie oi 
this Bible are known to exist-possibly, in part at least, because of a controversial decree of he 
inquisitor of Valencia in 1498 ordering the destruction of all Bibles translated ^0 ‘he vernacu ar^ 
Fernandez’s name does not appear again in a printed book until January 12, 1484, the d 
Breviarium Cartaginense printed in Murcia by Alfonso and his brother Bartholomaeus. After 1485 he 

is not heard of again. 

Gabriel Luis de Arinyo, a notary and judge of the civil court, was active in promoting and financing 
the printing of books. He also worked, in association with several collaborators, as a practical pnn 

in Valencia and Murcia. 

Because of the survival of notarial documents in the Archivo del Colegio de Corpus Christi in 
Valencia, a good deal is known about the printing history of the Opuscula. There is a record of 
contract drawn up in the city of Murcia on July 31, 1483 , between Gabriel Luis de Arinyo and Alfonso 
Fernandez de Cordoba, setting up a company for the printing of the works of the bishop (i.e., J 
Perez]. The documents state that Fernandez had fled to Murcia from Valencia and had been sentenced 
to death in absentia (for reasons which are not given). As a condition of the contract, Arinyo agree o 
obtain a royal pardon for Fernandez within eighty days and in the meantime to arrange a safe-conduc 
for him to return to Valencia. Arinyo also agreed to destroy the pages of a work by the bishop that he 
had previously begun to print (this was the Commentary on the Psalms) and to begin the project anew 
with Fernandez. Arinyo was to provide the capital, while Fernandez was to procure the paper an 
type, and do the prnting. A Jew of Murcia called Maymon, alias Salomon Zalman, with whom Arinyo 
had made a previous agreement about the printing of the bishop’s works, was to be included as a 
member of the company. As a result of this contract, the Commentum in Psalmos and Opuscula were 

printed. 
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The Opuscula will fill a useful place in the UCLA Library, supporting a number of major areas of 
research and graduate instruction. These include the history of the book and of printing, medieval 
S £ am ? hteratu re and history (in particular, the history of medieval Valencia), Jewish studies, and 
church history. The strong Spanish interest and ties of the Los Angeles community make the book a 
peculiarly appropriate addition to the library holdings of this region 


F.Z. 


Biomedical Library: A Tribute to Louise Darling 

Over 300 of Louise Darling’s many colleagues and friends gathered in the Biomedical Library on the 
evening of December 8,1978, to celebrate Louise’s many achievements and to wish her well in what 

promises to be continually active days following her retirement as Biomedical Librarian and Associate 
University Librarian at UCLA. 

In many minds Louise Darling’s name is synonymous with the UCLA Biomedical Library. Although 
she protests heatedly when this is suggested, countering with the explanation that the library’s 
innovative and pioneering accomplishments in library automation, training for medical librarians 
and regional extension service are due to the quality of its staff, no one would deny that a dynamic and 
visionary leader is a prerequisite for any institution or program judged to be truly exceptional. 

Louise founded the Biomedical Library in 1947, when she was summoned back from U.S. Army 
Library Service in Hawaii and the Philippines by then-University Librarian Lawrence Clark Powell. 
Her assignment: to build the best biomedical library of its kind—“from scratch.” That she has fulfilled 
this assignment in the fullest sense of the word is no mean feat, and in the process she has trained and 
inspired many librarians who now hold key positions throughout the country. At the December 8 
event, David Bishop, university librarian at UC San Francisco, spoke on behalf of Biomed’s family of 

f. 1 ™’ who Vlew their first mentor with warmth, affection, and admiration. Dean Sherman Mel- 
linkoff, representing faculty, staff, and students in the health and life sciences, captured Louise’s 
uncanny ability to make the most of opportunities presented by change. Former Chancellor Franklin 
D. Murphy recounted some of the key historical events in the Biomedical Library’s evolution in which 
Lawrence Clark Powell, Stafford Warren, Donald O’Malley, Robert Vosper, Page Ackerman, John 
Benjamin, and many others took part. The library’s preeminent collections bear witness to Louise’s 
personal interest in collection development. But her primary concern throughout her long career has 
een people: library users and especially the staff who provide service to them. Because of this 
interest, a bronze plaque has now been placed at the entrance to the Biomedical Library. It contains the 
following quote from Louise: ”... The character of the staff as an entity is intangibly, but nonetheless 
indelibly, reflected in the service the library gives.” 

Readers of the UCLA Librarian will recall numerous mentions of Louise over the years: citations to 
her many published writings, and news notes describing the many honors which she has been 
f ,C< H°K e< ^ ^ 6r * n ^ uence 0n the course of medical librarianship has been profound; it is best exempli¬ 
fied by the Medical Library Association’s Marcia C. Noyes Award for outstanding achievement, 
presented in 1974. The UCLA Alumni Association’s Award of Distinction in 1977 recognized Louise’s 
contributions to the profession at large and to UCLA in particular. 

When the eleven Regional Medical Library (RML) directors met at the National Library of Medicine 
m ‘ ? V ^ m ^ er Elliott Morse, librarian of the College of Physicians in Philadelphia, had these 
msig tful comments to make about Louise: “She sees the crux of issues with unerring precision and 
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flags fallacies that escape less discerning minds. She demonstrates the principle that a minority of one 
can influence preconceived notions of the majority. Her candor and sense of humor and willingness o 
challenge old saws and new verbiage will be missed. 

We at UCLA are more fortunate than the RML directors because Louise will continue to be active in 
our midst. As associate university librarian emerita, she is already busy teaching in the Graduate 
School of Library and Information Science. Louise has an office in the Biomedical Library, where s e 
plans to edit the fourth edition of the Handbook of Medical Library Practice. And the National Library 
of Medicine will be taking advantage of her expertise and wisdom; she has been appointed as senior 

consultant to that library in 1979. 

G.W. 


Louise Darling: Gifts in Her Honor 

Noteworthy gift volumes have been presented to the Biomedical Library in honor of Louise Darling 
on the occasion of her retirement as biomedical librarian. 


With funds from various donors, the library has added to its collections Elizabeth Blackwe s 
curious herbal, containing five hundred cuts, of the most useful plants which are now used in he 
practice of physick (London, 1737-1739. Two volumes. Folio. Volume I: plates; Volume II. text). 


Little is known of the life of Elizabeth 
Blackwell, but she has an enviable memorial in 
this herbal, produced to pay for the rescue of her 
husband, Alexander, from a debtor’s prison. En¬ 
couraged and assisted by Sir Hans Sloane and 
Sir Richard Mead, Mrs. Blackwell took lodgings 
near the Chelsea Botanic Garden and there drew 
the 500 specimens, many of them exotics, which 
appear in the herbal. She cut the copperplates 
herself and colored all the prints by hand with 
great skill and fidelity. 

The herbal was designed more for aesthetic 
pleasure than as a botanical treatise, although 
her husband provided assistance with nomen¬ 
clature and the text in Volume II, which also has 
English and Latin indexes and was printed not 
from type but from engravings. As a pre- 
Linnaean work, the text remains of subordinate 
interest to the lasting beauty of the superb illus¬ 
trations. 



Dr. Ralph R. Sonnenschein, professor of physiology and longtime friend of the UCLA libraries, 
marked the occasion of Ms. Darling’s retirement with a gift of books from his father’s library. Two o 
the volumes are botanical works: an early Latin translation of Dioscorides, illustrated with woodcuts, 
the Pedanii Dioscorides Anazarbei. . . (Lyons, 1552); and a posthumous work by Sebastian Vaillant, 
Botanicon Parisiense (Leiden and Amsterdam, 1727), a folio with fine botanical engravings. Vaillant 
was an eminent French botanist whose achievements included the building of the first greenhouse m 
France. Prepared for publication by Hermann Boerhaave, the work bears his signature. 
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Of several medical books, two mark various firsts in medicine. Thomas Wharton’s Adenogranhia 
(in the second printing Amsterdam, 1659) gave the first comprehensive survey of the glands of the 
bo y an included his discovery of Wharton’s jelly” in the umbilical cord and ‘‘Wharton’s duct” of 

• 6 SU h i ary sahvar y g^nd. ‘‘Stensen’s duct,” from the parotid gland, was described for the first 
time by Nicolas^tensen in his Observationes Anatomicae. . . (Leiden, 1680, first published 1662) 
which also contains a very important illustrated account of the lachrymal apparatus. 


S.C.-S. 


Louise Darling: Presenting Her Successor 


I am pleased to announce that, following 
librarian of the Biomedical Library, effective J 
that distinguished library. 


a national search, Gloria Werner has been appointed 
anuary 1,1979, to succeed Louise Darling, the founder of 


Mrs. Werner served as the assistant and then associate biomedical librarian for public services from 

9 f ’ Pn ° r , to that t ™ e ’ after l° imn g the staff of the Biomedical Library in 1963, she served as a 
reference librarian and then as assistant head and head of that library’s Public Services Department. 

A native of Seattle, Washington, Mrs. Werner graduated from Oberlin College in 1961 and received 
her Master of Librarianship degree from the University of Washington in 1962. She came to UCLA in 
1962 as a member of the Graduate Training Program in Medical Librarianship. In 1967-68 while on 
leave from UCLA, she was the librarian of the Wellcome Historical Medical Library in London 


In addition to serving on numerous library and university committees and task groups, she is a 
ecturer in the UCLA Graduate School of Library and Information Science and has served that school 
as a specialist student adviser since 1973. She is active in the Medical Library Association; she was 

recently appointed editor of the Bulletin of the Medical Library Association after serving as associate 
editor from 1974. 


R.S. 


Robert Nathan’s Night with the Friends 

A Portrait of Nathan will pay homage to 85-year-old writer Robert Nathan at the spring meeting of 
the Friends of the UCLA Library Wednesday, March 21. The festivities will take place at the James E. 

. ast A] 7 mni Center: cocktails at 6, dinner at 7, performance to follow. Readings from Nathan’s works 
will highlight the evening. Mrs. Nathan, the actress Anna Lee, is helping to line up performers, and 
f ax Sliowalter, actor and friend of the Nathans, is producer-director. At this writing, the full cast has 
not yet been assembled, but set for a starring role is Roddy McDowall. 


JCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other 

onlr ° f the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, Los Angeles 
0024 Editor: Joel Gardner. Contributors to this issue: Hilda Bohem, Sandra Colville-Stewart, Leon 
a nelian, Anthony Greco, Russell Shank, Gloria Werner, Frances Zeitlin. 
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Ann Briegleb in Romania 

Ann Briegleb is on leave from the Ethnomusicology Archive to do work in Romania towards her 
dissertation. In her absence, Don Niles will be acting ethnomusicology archivist. Diana Lyons, a recent 
graduate of the UCLA Graduate School of Library and Information Science, has joined the statt in the 

interim as associate ethnomusicology archivist. 


The Last Word: New York, New York, It’s a Wonderful Town 

We had a phone call the other day from a New York bookseller who shall, for reasons soon to become 
evident, remain nameless. He called not to sell us a book but to ask us a bibliographic reference 
question. We were rather surprised when we heard the question because it concerned material not in 
Special Collections (which is where we are), and because the answer could very readily be found in the 
National Union Catalog, available at almost any library. 

Trying to be as tactful as possible, we asked if he had tried the New York Public Library. No, he said, 
he had called a mutual acquaintance who is a museum curator, and the curator had suggested that we 
would know the answer. We could hardly resist such faith and flattery, so we did the necessary 
checking (it was indeed in the National Union Catalog) and supplied the answer. 

But having taken care of his question, we could not resist, at the risk of belaboring the point, asking 
one of our own. Why hadn’t he called NYPL? “Oh,” he said, “they don’t do reference by phone 
anymore. It would kill a whole day for me to go over there and try to dig the answer out. And besides, 
the temperature is down to 15 today. When I call California, I feel as if I m picking up a little of your 


sunshine. 


We could no more deny him the sunshine than we could the reference work. But you see why we 
can’t tell you his name. We wouldn’t want NYPL to withdraw his library card as quid pro quo for his 
desertion. Some fine spring day he may just relish a walk down Fifth Avenue. 


H.B. 
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One More Spring: The Friends Celebrate Robert Nathan 

Wednesday March 21, at the James E. West Alumni Center, the Friends of the UC LA Library will 
meet, dine, and then enjoy a star-studded tribute to writer Robert Nathan. 

dinner at seven. Reservations are required; call 825-1201 before March 16. The following is Jrom 
profile written by John D. Weaver for Westways magazine, December 1976. 

Robert Nathan slips back and forth across the borders of time as casually as a smuggler crossing a 
frontier patrolled by guards he has bribed. Time, for this timely poet, is a river flowing aero s the 

landscape of eternity, where past, present and future are one. Upriver, man is ln ™^“ronkhe 
what good is it?” I hear his mate asking. “Will it put meat in the cave? ), while Walter Cronkite 

downstream, is covering the launching of a space vehicle and, a bit farther along the way, 

Eisenhower is running for president against Caroline Kennedy. 

“Time stretches out endlessly on every side,” Nathan wrote inPortrait of Jennie (1940) “This earth, 
this ocean! this little moment of living, has no meaning by itself. . . . Yesterday is ,ust as true as today; 

only we forget.” 

Nathan has survived eighty-two years of man-measured time, evolving into an elder statesman of 
American letters (he is the only Southern California writer who is both an honorary fellow of the 
Academy of American Poets and a member of the National Institute of Arts and Letters), but the 
distinguished octogenarian with the California tan is deceptive packaging for the romantically pale 
young poet whose generation, he says, “poured out upon the world like children on holiday. 

While he was at Harvard (he dropped out in 1915 to get married), EE. Cummings John 
and Gilbert Seldes were also on campus. Yale was sheltering Archibald MacLeish, Thornto > 

Philip Barry and Stephen Vincent Benet. Edmund Wilson and Scott Fitzgerald were at Princeton and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay at Vassar (“and somewhere in the West,” Nathan notes, there was a young 

schoolboy named Hemingway”). 

Sorrow was a recurring theme in young Nathan’s work. ‘‘I am no stranger in the house of pam, he 
wrote in his first published sonnet ( Atlantic, July 1920). A literary critic who met him at this period 
was struck by his “whimsical, sad expression.” He has never lost it. 

“It seems to me,” he tells interviewers, “that I have always wanted to say the same thing in my 
books- that life is one, that mystery is all around us, that yesterday, today and tomorrow are all spread 
out in the pattern of eternity, together, and that although love may wear many faces m the incompre¬ 
hensible panorama of time, in the heart that loves it is always the same. 

“Dear Bob,” I once wrote him, “I never finish one of your books or leave one of your parties without 
the feeling of having been gently led across the boundaries of time into a world where clocks have no 
hands and women are forever young, where forests are enchanted and spring, like love, is eterna . You 
must give me the name of your wine merchant.” 


* * * 


What I really want is to give comfort to people in this wilderness of death and trouble. And to 
myself, too. So, when I can, I take the poison and hate out of my books; but I hate, just the same. I hate 
violence, and tyranny, and vulgarity. ... I hate despair and destruction, and the writers who insist 
that that is all there is, there isn’t anything else. 
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Special Collections 
Exhibits Railway Items 

A mountain railway on the side of Mount Washington, New Hampshire, provides the subject matter 

The exhibit was assembled by Charles Morrill, a senior in English at UCLA who has spent the Dast 
our summers working on the Cog Railway, a line which still uses seven steam locomotives to run the 

mountainthat beg^n inTs”"’ W ° rked 35 “ engineer ' i0ining 3 tradition on the 

trains—as^wef/^th^people 1 who perform Ih^tSf taSkS - Sh ° VeIing 3nd 

Another Tribute for Conway of the Clark 

The recent retirement of William E. Conway after nearly forty years of service to UCLA’s William 

Andrews Clink Memorial Library (since 1966 as librarian) has been observed several different ways 
including gifts, parties, and a concert. y ’ 

i film t! a v St gift 0f * e Cl3rk Lib ™ y *° honor Bili Conwa y is a splendid copy of Inghilterra (Venice c. 
v • , y lcenzi ° Maria Coronelli, O.F.M. Father Coronelli was born in Venice in 1650 and received 
his doctorate in theology in Rome in 1674. He constructed globes for Italian patrons and was invited in 
y t0 Pans ’ where he made lar 8 e celestial and terrestrial globes for Louis XIV. Upon his return to 
emce in 1684, Coronelli founded the Academia Cosmografica degli Argonauti, the earliest geo- 
g aphmal society. In 1696 Cornelli visited London and presented King William III with a pair of 

mihhfh 1 !? WaS h ^° re ^ W .. ith membershi P in the R °y al Society. Besides making globes, Coronelli 
published several hundred maps. 

Complete selec tion on England of Coronelli’s monumental Teatro delli Citta, is the 
IPTA the , Ahnaanson Foundation on the suggestion of Franklin D. Murphy, former chancellor of 
ip an an b ° n ° rary mem ber of the Clark Library Committee. The Inghilterra consists of eight 
eaves, nine half-folio engravings, and two small plans. The title appears within an engraved frame of 
^ smographmal instruments and allegorical figures with a naval battle on the lower border. A special 

Farn 16 double ' folio plan of London with appropriate coats of arms and dedicated to Francisco 
ese, duke of Parma. The volume contains five half-folio engravings of various London views: the 
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Royal Exchange, the Monument (to the fire of London), St. Paul’s Cathedral ( hen j 
Westminster Hall (Parliament), and Somerset House. There are two views °f Wmd<« O 
ing St. George's Chapel, and views of King William's Dutch residences-Soestdyck theRummer 
Palace, and the Palace of Ryswyck. Smaller plans of Dover and Calais complete the work_ The volume 
which is handsomely bound, measures 50 X 36 cms. We are grateful for this latest gift to the Clark 
Library honoring William E. Conway on his retirement. 

Norman J.W. Thrower 
Department of Geography 


Clark Library Notes 

A day-long invitational seminar, “The Poetry of Jonathan Swift,” took place January 20 at ithei Clark 
Library At the morning session Robert C. Elliott, professor of English at the University of Cdifarma, 
San Diego, spoke on “The Presentation of Self in Doggered Rhyme: Jonathan Swift. In the afte 
Arthur H. Scouten, professor of English, University of Pennsylvania, discussed Jonathan Swift s 
Progress from Prose to Poetry." The sessions were moderated by Maximillian E. Novak, chair 
the Department of English at UCLA. 

In connection with the seminar, the Clark Library has put on display an extensive exhibit, including 
about 100 items, on Swift and his circle. It was prepared by Charlotte Payne, with the assistance o 
Suellen Zecchini, and may be seen by appointment. 

P.McC. 


* * * 


On May 12 Norman J.W. Thrower of the UCLA Department of Geography will moderate a discus¬ 
sion on “Eariy California: Perception and Reality.” Henry J. Bruman of the UCLA Department of 
Geography and Clement Meighan of the UCLA Department of Anthropology will speak. This seminar 
is part of the statewide celebrations honoring the quadricentennial of Drake’s landing and sojourn in 
California, June-Jiily 1579. 


* * * 

“Physics at the Royal Society during Newton’s Presidency” will be discussed by John L. Heilbron of 
the University of California, Berkeley, March 17 as the sixth in the seminar series “Science, Techno - 
ogy, and Society in Post-Revolutionary England.” 

Two seminars in the series are scheduled for April. On April 7, Marie Boas Hall of Imperial College, 
London, will discuss “Oldenburg, Technology, and the Philosophical Transactions .” Following 
lunch, A. Rupert Hall, also of Imperial College, will speak on “Science, the Royal Society and 
Gunnery.” Reservations are necessary for this event. On April 28, Earl Miner of Princeton University 
will address the topic, “‘Almost a New Nature Revealed’; Literary Responses to Science in the 

Seventeenth Century.” 

For information regarding these seminars or reservations for the April 7 sessions, call (213) 
731-8529, or write The William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 2520 Cimarron Street, Los Angeles 

90018. 
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Exchanges Section 

ions to be an *r*~ 

™ M JUne I 9 ' 6 ' the UCLA Library ad ministration, ^ng^accounfa s^dy 

conducted by Roberta N.xon, head of Task Force, decided that exchanges in this hbr~ more 

properly a serials function and that the section would be more effective and efficient 2“to fhe 
department with the overall responsibility for serials. assigned to the 

The Exchanges Section office moved to its present location on the first floor of the Universitv 
Research Library in December 1976, when remodeling of the Serials Department was complete. 

reJeteTo^ixchrnge 1 '“to maVmain SeCti ° n are to P reserve the high Quality of publications 

eceived on exchange to maintain fruitful communications with the exchange partner and to Icppf. 

the exchange (and gift) records accessible, well organized, and up to date while also fulfilling 

requests of publications by various selectors (bibliographers and branch librarians) in the UCLA 

system. The section is the central office on campus for the initiation and establishment of exchange 

agreements internationally. Correspondence is carried on primarily in English, though SpanTsh and 

ussian are also broadly used. About 1,680 letters were mailed in the fiscal year 1977/78 At present 

the exchange program involves 120 countries and 2,783 different institutions throughout the worM 

hlaniheT pubhca «° ns as wel1 - monographs, principally in the social sconces and the 

Universities, institutions, and government offices issue a relatively limited number of coDies of 
their pubhcetions. Often, they are no, equipped to distribute their publications commercially s^hey 

P if ,°, r ? CelVe C l 0raparable ma ‘enal on exchange. The section also seeks titles from geographic areas 
where bibliographic control is nonexistent and dealer coverage less than satisfactory, primarily Third 

both tne ®' E * chan 8 e agreements with principal scholarly and governmental institutions in 

Serials UefT T n °ncommunist countries assure coverage of their publications. Currently, the 

rifts The Sr " 16 , 16 " 61 ™ 5 3 28 ,P erCent ° f a “ P ub| ications on exchange and about 10 percent as 

gifts. The section also receives serials and monographs as gifts. 

• ^ xcha ^Ses Section obtains publications for various reasons. In a substantial number of cases, it 

h r p ? r S ff d f fer r tG t0 a u exchan 8 e P artner directly, since red tape and political situations may 
ve less effect on exchanges than on regular purchases. Sometimes, as in the case of Cuba, interme- 

HhZ >T S rela ^ s - Althou g h th e section works very closely with bibliographers and branch 
librarians, the exchange librarian must check catalogs, bibliographies, advertisements, New Serial 
nues, etc., to be aware of new publications. 


ro it;ibio exchanges are possible, however, only if the library has access to important publications 
a a tow cost. The section is able to offer in return the University of California monographic series, as 

rZn P " b T“° nS ' S ‘ Ven either free of charge or at low cost ' various faculties and centers on 
pus. e Pacific Journal of Mathematics and The Condor are valuable publications given to the 
sec mn without charge for exchange purposes. These publications are then mailed to exchange 
P tners, who are also periodically offered lists of duplicates that enable them to select according to 
* eir needs. The exchange program is not inexpensive; the cost involved is carefully considered. 
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The staff of the section is small: one student assistant thirteen hours a week, one half-time assistant 
in charge of barter exchange, and one full-time librarian carrying on, supervising and having t e 
responsibility of the work involved. 


The section faces problems, of course. Essential improvements are out of its control and reach, the 
main difficulties being the time before the publication arrives and erratic mail service. It represen s a 
challenge, however; it is rewarding to see a student or faculty member reading a publication that was 
incorporated into the library through the effort of the Exchanges Section. 


* * * 

Exchange agreements may be broken into two categories. If an exchange partner is sent serial titles 
published by the University of California Press or by a department of the university, the exchange is 
considered a straight exchange. If an exchange partner is sent any other serial title, the exchan g e is 
considered a barter exchange. A barter exchange is established when an institution provides C 
with so much material that the section is not able to balance the exchange by providing only UC Press 
publications, or when the UC Press publications offered on exchange do not meet the needs of the 
exchange partner and the material received by UCLA on exchange from that institution is sufficiently 
valuable to warrant the expenditure of additional funds in the form of a barter exchange. 

Out of the total of 2,780 agreements, the Exchanges Section currently maintains 109 barter exchange 
agreements throughout the world, including 26 in the USSR, 12 in Poland, and 7 in the German 
Democratic Republic. In addition to approximately 1,000 periodical titles received on barter ex¬ 
change, over 2,700 monographs were received from these institutions in the fiscal year 1977/78. 

Maintaining barter exchange agreements is a complex task. The barter exchange assistant must 
understand the theory behind establishing exchange agreements, be aware of international relations, 
and be familiar with the history of the various exchanges maintained. The assistant must have the 
ability to read and write Russian, since a large portion of the correspondence and material receive is 
in Russian and other Slavic languages, and business letters must be written frequently in Russian. The 
assistant should also be well versed in technical processing; bibliographic checking must be carried 
out on all of the monograph and serial orders placed on behalf of the exchange partners. Agents must 
be assigned, orders typed, invoices and claims processed, and service problems resolved. The 
assistant receives and distributes to selectors the inventory of monographs received from barter 
exchange partners. 

Once a year the assistant must evaluate the arrangements that are maintained with the Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Berlin, Akademiia Nauk SSR in Leningrad, and the Lenin State Library in Moscow, 
three of the largest barter exchanges. This evaluation is based on section records and on an inventory 
submitted by the exchange partner; it entails reckoning the dollar amount spent on the exchange 
partner during the year. The amount of money spent on monographs and serials supplied to the 
exchange partner is added to the approximate value of all items provided to the exchange partner from 
the duplicate exchange list to reach a sum, which is then compared to the amount reportedly spent by 
the exchange partner during that time. 

The assistant also evaluates other exchanges, usually upon request by the exchange partner, and 
negotiates revision of the exchange when necessary to bring it into an acceptable balance. 
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AkademiiaNaukSSRinTl ^change partners, that which provides the most material, is 

Akademiia Nauk SSR m Leningrad, which sends UCLA one copy of each item published by its press 

This is particularly important because its press will often produce a limited number of copfes of each 

hrouXotheVsCc e r?n i y 977 S thT * heSe materiaIs can be extremely difficult to obtain 

ougn other sources. In 1977, this exchange partner sent materials valued at $14,633.45. 

perform a valuable service in the international academic community They ensure 
that UCLA will continue to receive valuable publications, and they improve that community by 
providing materials which these foreign institutions might find difficult to obtain otherwise 

S.A.H. 

Catalog Improves Access to Near Eastern Manuscripts 

Access to the Research Library's Near Eastern manuscripts has been enhanced bv the recentlv 

P? if?,? C£ “ a h 8 ° f n B PerSian mediCaI collection ( Los Angeles, 1978). Though only a fraction If 
o dings, this collection is a comprehensive one, carefully selected by an Iranian physician who 

p “ticular " ° mediCine g6nerally and itS Pla “ Withi "‘Persian culturalherttag" in 

The manuscripts 222 titles in 135 volumes, range from the eleventh to the nineteenth centuries and 

Lut^Rirht’ surgery, pharmacology, and disease prevention. 

utz Richter-Bemburg of Gottingen University has prepared a complete descriptive catalog of each 
text with full bibliographic apparatus. 8 oi eacn 

A generous subsidy from the Friends of the UCLA Library has facilitated publication of this 
scholarly volume, which has been issued in the monographic series Humana dvilitas (#4) of the 

s " dl ” Th * 

D.S.W. 

Nobel Winners and Losers in College Library Display 

Currently on exhibit at College Library is a collection of photographs, sound recordings, and books 
pertaining to the eight American winners of the Nobel Prize for Literature as well as several writers 
who were nominated but did not win. “American Writers and the Nobel Prize for Literature- Winners 
and Losers ’ will be on display until March 23 on the second floor of the Powell Library Building 


frtetds L of r thp^ - S issu t ed for , the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other 

90024 EdUr 6 U i 'JT u by ^ Administrative offl ce, University of California Library, Los Angeles 
Pawck McnnI Gardner. Contributors to this issue: Ana Duarte, Stephanie August Hasenstab, 
ick McCloskey, Norman J.W. Thrower, John D. Weaver, Dunning S. Wilson. 
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The Last Word: Oops! 


Sandra Colville-Stewart called to excoriate us for a typo. We apologize profusely. In her article on 
the Franklin E. Murphy, MD, Fund (Librarian, January 1979), the second se * ten ce should have rea , ‘ 
“Established late in 1975 as a memorial to the father of former Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy the 
fund was originally designated for the acquisition of resources in nineteenth-century Germa 
Austrian medicine.” In addition, the Ahmanson Foundation, whose generosity established the un , 

should have been cited. 


* * * 


On the other hand, we’re heartened by some positive news from contributors. Mary Jane 
thanked us for reprinting her description of the work of the Western European bibliographer which 
she now plans to have reprinted in large quantity to send to interestedparties. ^ 

grabbed up all available copies of the December issue at the request of the dean of the School of 
Architecture; Jon’s piece on AUPL will be circulated widely. And Marsha Berman of the Music Library 
reported such great interest in our Eric Zeisl biography that several hundred extra copies of our 

January issue will be printed. 
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In Search of Waka Yamada (part two) 

A few years ago, Japanese writer Tomoko Yamazaki came to UCLA in the midst of an untiring and 
persistent search throughout America and Japan for material concerning the prostitute Waka Yamada. 
She discovered at the Department of Special Collections an article entitled “Arabiya Oyae Shusse 
Monogatari” (A Success Story of a Prostitute, Called Oyae of Arabia, i.e., Waka Yamada), published in 
Amerika Shimbun. Her initial success was reported in the Librarian in November 1977. 

Ms. Yamazaki later published an essay, “Shofu Yamada Waka o Tazunete” (Searching for the 
Prostitute Waka Yamada), which appeared in the April 1977 issue of the B ungei Shunju, one of the 
best-read literary magazines in Japan. She then expanded the essay into book form: Ameyuki-san no 
Uta: Yamada Waka no Sakki naru Shogai (A Japanese Prostitute in the United States: the Ill-fated Life 
of Waka Yamada). The public response to her book was so great that the Tokyo television producer 
TBS decided to produce it as a TV drama. 

On February 7, a television crew from TBS brought its cameras to the University Research Library, 
tracing the footsteps of Ms. Yamazaki’s quest. The technical group was accompanied to the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections by fifteen reporters and editors from major newspapers and women’s 
weekly magazines in Japan. 

Special Collections opened the Wilbur Smith Room to accommodate the eager visitors, and 
Amerika Shimbun was laid on the desk before them, enabling them to photograph, with cameras 
flashing, the article describing the early life of Waka Yamada. 

They were most excited to read the postscript to the article, written by the publisher of Amerika 
Shimbun, Shigeki Oka, a noted Japanese socialist. 

“This series of articles,” wrote Oka, “was not written to uncover the shameful life of Ms. Waka 
Yamada, but to show the general public a rare example of the prostitute, Waka Yamada, who with great 
courage and determination was rehabilitated to become a famous feminist activist in Japan after the 
turn of the century.” 

Despite her busy schedule, Ms. Yamazaki returned to the University Research Library to thank us 
again for the help she has received in completing her new book. Ameyuki-san no Uta will be 
translated into English and published by the Kodansha International next year. The Sandakan 
Number Eight Brothel, a movie based on her first book, on the history of Karayuki-san (Japanese 
prostitutes who went to China and Southeast Asia), has been shown worldwide, including in the 
People’s Republic of China. Since prostitution no longer exists in China, the viewing of the movie 
created a sensation, and Ms. Yamazaki has been invited to speak in Peking on her view and analysis of 
women in modern Japan. 

C.-H. L. 

Helen M. Wallis Named Clark Research Fellow 

Helen M. Wallis, map librarian of the British Library, will be senior research fellow at the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library from April 1 to July 31. Before the recent functional separation of the 
British Library from the British Museum, Dr. Wallis was superintendent of the Map Room of the latter 
institution. This appointment, which was held by a succession of eminent map librarians, goes back to 
the establishment of an independent Department of Maps in the British Museum in 1867. Her 
immediate predecessor was the late Raleigh Ashlin (Peter) Skelton, who came to UCLA in 1960 as a 
short-term visitor. 
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Dr. Wallis, a trained geographer and historian, received her PhD from Oxford University. She has 
specialized in the history of cartography and globe making, and in the history of European exploration 
and settlement. Among her many writings, a recent contribution is an essay “Geographie is Better than 
Divinitie,” printed in The Compleat Plattmaker, 1978, the latest Clark professor volume. This essay 
resulted from Dr. Wallis’s Clark Library lecture “English Globes and Geography in the Days of Pepys 
and Swift,” delivered in 1973. She will participate in a graduate seminar in historical geography, 
“From Drake to Cook,” to be held in the spring quarter under the auspices of the UCLA Department of 
Geography. 

As a contribution and celebration honoring the quadricentennial of the departure of Drake on his 
circumnavigation, the British Library mounted an exhibition “The Famous Voyage of Sir Francis 
Drake, 1577-1580.” Dr. Wallis was largely responsible for this exhibition and prepared the catalog. 
The exhibition will come to California as part of the celebration, Drake 400, in the state. Dr. Wallis will 
deliver the banquet address at the Sir Francis Drake Hotel in San Francisco on June 17, the 400th 
anniversary of the landing day. 

Norman J.W. Thrower 
Department of Geography 

Clark Library Notes 

The two final seminars in the series “Science, Technology, and Society in Post-Revolutionary 
England” will take place in the coming weeks. On Saturday April 28, Earl Miner of Princeton 
University will discuss “‘Almost a New Nature Revealed’; Literary Responses to Science in the 
Seventeenth Century.” On Saturday May 19, David W. Waters of the National Maritime Museum will 
speak on “Nautical Astronomy and the Problem of Longitude.” 

* * * 

Robert Vosper, University Librarian Emeritus and director of the Clark Library, gave the banquet 
speech at the inaugural meeting of the Book Collectors Club, Los Angeles, February 6. He was the 
dinner speaker at the March 2 meeting of the Friends of the UC Santa Barbara Library. 

Campbell Book Collecting Contest—1979 Edition 

Leonard Wibberley, noted novelist and essayist, will be featured speaker and one of three judges for 
the awards ceremony at the thirty-first Robert B. Campbell Book Collection contest, which will take 
place April 26 at 2:30 p.m. in the Department of Special Collections. Wibberley, best known as the 
author of The Mouse That Roared, will speak on the topic of his current literary interest. 

In addition to Wibberley, judges will be Roy Bleiweiss, owner of Bleiweiss Fine Books, and David 
Rhodes of the UCLA Department of English. They will select seven winners, graduate and undergrad¬ 
uate students, who will share $650. Donors of the prize money include the Southern California chapter 
of the Antiquarian Booksellers Association of America, the Friends of the UCLA Library, La Siesta 
Press, Rand Corporation, ARCO, and an anonymous group of UCLA Library staff members. 

K.S. 
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The Bob Thomas Collection: 
History in Hollywood 


Bob Thomas, UCLA graduate (’43) and 
Hollywood correspondent for the Associated 
Press since 1944, has donated to the Theater 
Arts Library the manuscripts for a number of his 
books, along with the invaluable supporting re¬ 
search material. This includes more than 1,000 
photographs, 466 motion picture souvenir pro¬ 
grams (and 15 souvenir books), 389 theater pro¬ 
grams, 22 motion picture soundtrack albums, 5 
screenplays, and a large number of film books 
and periodicals. 

Manuscripts for ten of the books Thomas has 
written about the film capital are included in the 
collection: The Heart of Hollywood; Weekend 
’33 (a novel); and biographies Selznick; 
Winchell ; King Cohn, Life and Times of Harry 
Cohn; Brando, Portrait of the Rebel as an Artist; 
Bud and Lou, The Abbott and Costello Story; 
Walt Disney, an American Original; Thalberg, 
Life and Legend ; The Secret Boss of Hollywood, 
the Life and High Times of Art Samish; and The 
Amazing Mr. Hughes. 

Each manuscript is accompanied by newspa¬ 
per and magazine articles and clippings, notes, 
letters, memos and other documents, and all 
photographs, whether or not they appear in the 
books. For instance, the Marlon Brando mate¬ 
rials include twenty-seven folders of interviews 
and articles for each Brando film, from The Men 
(his first) to Last Tango in Paris (his twenty- 
seventh). Eighteen other folders contain the 
screenplay for Last Tango, photographs, cast 
and credits from each of his films, and letters 
and articles dealing with his marriage, divorce, 
wives, parents, early life, romances, career, and 
film productions. 


The Cohn research includes an interview with 
John Roselli, notes and clippings concerning 
the attempt by gangsters to extort money from 
Columbia Studios, and material on the murder 
of Willie Bioff, convicted extortionist turned 
squealer. Documents within the Howard 
Hughes research give insight into the man and 
his business and personal relationships. 

Bob Thomas was born in San Diego; at the 
time, his father, George Thomas, was a newspa¬ 
per editor. He grew up in Los Angeles, seasoned 
in the movie business as his father worked as a 
publicist in every movie studio in Hollywood, 
including the early Warner Bros., Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, and Columbia. Bob began 
writing his syndicated column at the age of 
twenty-two; today, circulated around the world, 
it has taken him on assignment throughout 
Europe and the Orient. In 1972, he was cited by 
UCLA with the University Service Award, 
which paid tribute to his many chairmanships 
and to his importance in the awards program. 

A.M. 
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Cover photo: Montgomery Clift and Frank Sinatra, 
From Here to Eternity. 

Above: Clark Gable and Claudette Colbert, It 
Happened One Night. 

Right: Greta Garbo in an early publicity photo, 
probably unpublished. 
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Oral History-GSLIS Internship Program 

Last month, Jan Popper, former chairman of the UCLA Department of Music and former head of the 
Opera Workshop, stopped by the Graduate School of Library and Information Science to reminisce to 
second-year student Leslie Greer. Their conversation was tape recorded, for it was the final session of 
an interview conducted by Ms. Greer as part of an internship in the Oral History Program made 
possible by a stipend from Gold Shield, alumnae service honorary. 

The collaboration and cooperation of the three groups—the Oral History Program, GSLIS, and Gold 
Shield—originated in 1971. Impetus was provided by Ann Sumner, journalist, longtime activist and 
publicist for UCLA, cofounder of Gold Shield. James V. Mink, then director of the Oral History 
Program, and Janice Hamilton, then president of Gold Shield, agreed that certain funds would be 
appropriated to the Oral History Program for interviews pertaining to university history. 

The internship program evolved naturally. Gold Shield lavishes the greater part of its gifts upon 
students, in the form of scholarship aid. Mink met with Andrew Horn, at the time dean of the library 
school, to arrange for the Oral History Program to make available a stipend of $750 to a graduate 
student, who would learn the oral history technique and its applications within a library system, 
while producing a finished oral history for the collection of the program. (More than 175 interviews 
have been processed by the program since its inception in 1959; the bound volumes are available to 
researchers in the Department of Special Collections.) 

Eight internships, totaling $6,000, have been awarded to date. Five volumes are completely pro¬ 
cessed. One interview is under restriction, one project remains unprocessed, and the Jan Popper 
interview, for which taping is now complete, will be published this fall. The bibliography of the 
internship project follows. All volumes are 28 cm, typescript (photocopy) with frontispiece, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

UCLA Near Eastern Center. Helen A. Dillon and Wolf Leslau. Interviewed by Selden S. 

Deemer (January 19-May 16, 1973). Los Angeles, 1974. xiii, 115 (i.e. 116) 1. ports. 
300/103. 

UCLA Institute of Industrial Relations. Irving Bernstein. Interviewed by Alan B. Reed 
(January 5-April 24, 1973). Los Angeles, 1974. x, 82 1. 300/112. 

Collecting Rare Books and Manuscripts for UCLA. Wilbur J. Smith. Interviewed by 
Alan Jutzi (January 21-February 20, 1974). Los Angeles, 1974. x, 178 1. 300/116. 
RESTRICTED UNTIL 1985. 

Expanding Student Services at UCLA. Byron H. Atkinson. Interviewed by Tine 
Brouwer Spencer (October 17-November 7, 1974). Los Angeles, 1975. x, 230 1. 300/ 

118. 

Project India: The Early Years. Magdalene O’Rourke, Sanford Ragins, Robert 
Takeuchi, Marguerite Heyn Byrne, and Richard Byrne. Interviewed by Bettina Ellen 
Brownstein (February 2-March 5, 1975). Los Angeles, 1975. xii, 162 1. 300/119. 

Anthropologist and Educator. Ralph L. Beals. Interviewed by Diane L. Dillon (April 
9-June 10, 1976). Los Angeles, 1977. xi, 249 1. 300/125. 

UCLA Institute of Ethnomusicology. Mantle Hood, Ann Briegleb, Max Harrell, Ger¬ 
trude Robinson. Interviewed by Dustin M. Miller (April 20, 1972-April 4, 1973). 
Unprocessed. 
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Most of the interns are not familiar with the oral history technique, so the training comprises every 
phase of the process. Before beginning taping, the student reads standard literature on the subject, 
notably Oral History for the Local Historical Society, by Willa Baum of the Regional Oral History 
Office, UC Berkeley, and studies volumes already produced by the program. Bernard Galm, director of 
the Oral History Program, works closely with the intern during the interview phase, reviewing each 
tape and offering guidance and counsel. 

After the interview has been completed, a verbatim transcript is prepared, and the intern begins the 
editing process, under the supervision of this writer, who is senior editor in the program. The 
importance of reference tools is stressed. A Manual of Style (University of Chicago Press) governs 
consistency of usage. The program maintains a collection pertinent to local history, particularly the 
history of UCLA, and the intern is encouraged to employ all available sources to assure the accuracy 
and correctness of the transcript. The interview is not edited for grammar; an oral quality is main¬ 
tained. The intern prepares a preliminary table of contents at this stage. 

The interviewee then reviews the edited transcript, after which it is retyped, in final typescript form. 
The intern next compiles an index, writes a biographical introduction, and prepares an interview 
history to provide background and details. The table of contents is checked and finalized, and the 
interview is made ready for binding. 

The responsibilities of the intern extend beyond the bounds of the interview. Since the project exists 
through the generosity of Gold Shield, the student often appears at functions of that organization. 
Each fall, Gold Shield honors an important member of the UCLA community; at that reception, 
scholarship winners, including the GSLIS intern, are introduced. The Oral History Program periodi¬ 
cally offers presentations at Gold Shield’s spring dinner meeting; at those meetings, the intern 
describes his or her project. 

The collaboration with Go ] d Shield and GSLIS has aided the Oral History Program in another way: 
helping it to become a pioneer in the field of videotaping oral histories. When Mink first began to 
explore the possibility of including one video-taped segment in each interview, Dean Horn was 
amenable to permitting the use of newly acquired library school equipment. Former GSLIS Professor 
Edward Evans offered instruction. To date, more than sixty video tapes have been produced by the 
program. Under the deanship of Robert Hayes, the library school has continued its close working 
relationship; today, Oral History Program staffers sometimes aid GSLIS faculty or students in the 
operation of video equipment. 

The demands of the taping process grew in 1976-77, when the program embarked on the NEH- 
funded Los Angeles Art Community series, and Gold Shield rushed to the fore. The group provided 
the program with funds to purchase its own video tape recorder, monitor, and camera. This wasn’t the 
first Gold Shield contribution of equipment: Ann Sumner and Hansena Frederickson donated a tape 
recorder in 1971 in memory of Edward Dickson. But it may have been the most critical, for it permitted 
the program necessary latitude in location and timing of video sessions. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other 
friends of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, Los Angeles 
90024, Editor: Joel Gardner. Contributors to this issue: Che-Hwe Lin, Audree Malkin, Kayla Siegel, 
Norman J.W. Thrower, and the editor. 
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In addition, Pat Hardwick, when president of Gold Shield, helped establish contact between the 
Oral History Program and the Alumni Association, a relationship that has thus far yielded three 
interviews, of John Canaday, Robert and Blanche Campbell, and Mayor Tom Bradley. 

Next month, first-year GSLIS students will gather to discuss possibilities of internships. Out of that 
group will emerge the next oral history intern, who will continue the cooperation of these three 
diverse UCLA programs, and also the twenty-year tradition of excellence of the Oral History Program. 

J.G. 


The Last Word: Presenting the 4 Millionth 

Chancellor Charles Young presented the University Library with its 4 millionth volume, Opuscula, 
by Jaime Perez de Valencia (1484-85), at the University Research Library March 9. More than 200 
attended and partook of wine, cheese, and crisp conversation. Those present included two chancel¬ 
lors, Young and Franklin Murphy, and three university librarians, Robert Vosper, Page Ackerman, 
and Russell Shank. 

And now 4,000,001. The Library is now holding on approval a copy of Voyage pitto resque et 
historique au Brasil . . . (Paris: Fermin Didot freres [1834-1839]), by Jean Baptiste Debret, distin¬ 
guished French artist of the era. In four volumes, the work contains 140 engravings, which provide a 
panorama of Brazilian Society; its hand-colored plates are in fine condition. The work is very rare: 
only six copies exist in America, none west of Chicago. The Library must now raise $25,000 to 
purchase the Voyage pitto resque. ... A more detailed description will appear in next month’s 
Librarian. 
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Sir Francis Drake in California 

The following article is a collaboration between William E. Conway, former librarian of the Clark 
Library, and Norman J. W. Thrower, professor of geography at UCLA. Professor Thrower served as 
president of the State of California Sir Francis Drake Commission, established by legislative act in 
1973, with members appointed by the governor and the California State Legislature. 

“From Drake to Cook: Two Centuries of British Discovery in the Pacific,” an exhibition in the 
University Research Library, is one of a series of events this year in commemoration of the 400th 
anniversary of Captain (later Sir) Francis Drake’s sojourn in California from June 17 to July 23,1579,. It 
will be on display here through June 12, then travel to the California Academy of Sciences, San 
Francisco, which is jointly sponsoring the display, to open there June 15. 

Two major California collections have been brought together to form the exhibition. Robert H. 
Power of Nut Tree, California, has generously made available his Drake collection. This has been 
joined with UCLA’s Sir Maurice G. Holmes Collection, works relating to Captain James Cook and his 
voyages of discovery in the eighteenth century, and supplemented by additions from the UCLA 
Library, the California Historical Society, the UCLA Museum of Cultural History, and other sources. 
Of particular interest is a scale model of Drake’s ship,the Golden Hind, lent by its builder, William F. 
Schwentner of Marina del Rey. Originally named the Pelican, the ship was rechristened after Drake 
entered the Strait of Magellan, leading from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific. Of the five ships which 
sailed from Plymouth under Drake’s command in December 1577, the Golden Hind was the only one 
to complete the circumnavigation. It returned to its home port in September 1580. 

Upon entering the Pacific in 1578, Drake was beaten south and east by a storm and discovered the 
large body of water south of Tierra del Fuego now known as Drake Passage. Heading northward, he 
passed along the coasts of South and Central America, from time to time attacking Spanish shipping. 
His most spectacular exploit of this sort was his capture off the coast of South America of the Lima 
treasure ship Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion, nicknamed “Cacafuego” by the English. Continuing 
towards the north and west, he passed Mexico and continued along the coast beyond what he believed 
to be the limits of Spanish claims. 

On June 17,1579, Drake anchored in a bay believed to be within the territory of what is now Marin 
County, and there he careened his ship. The exact location of his landing is a matter of great dispute, 
the principal contending sites being Drake’s Bay, Drake’s Estero, and Bolinas Lagoon along the coast, 
and San Quentin Cove within San Francisco Bay. Accounts of the voyage relate that Drake was 
welcomed by the local Indians and that he was crowned by them. He named the area surrounding the 
landing place Nova Albion, received it from the Miwok Indians on behalf of Queen Elizabeth I of 
England, and set up a metal plate on a post to record the occasion. In the summer of 1936 a brass plate 
matching the description of the landmark was found. The artifact was once accepted as genuine and 
was placed in the Bancroft Library at UC Berkeley, but its authenticity is now the subject of much 
dispute. 

Drake feared that the Spanish might lie in wait for him on his return journey near the Strait of 
Magellan, so he sailed homeward across the Pacific. He touched at Ternate in the Moluccas, at the 
island of Celebes, then rounded the Cape of Good Hope, to return to Plymouth September 26,1580. He 
was received with great honor for the Spanish treasure he brought back, but also for his circumnaviga¬ 
tion of the globe, the second in history (preceded only by that of Magellan), the first from which the 
commander returned home. 

The California celebrations of Drake’s landing will be climaxed by an international conference June 
10-12 in the Los Angeles area (including sessions at UCLA) and June 13-17 in the San Francisco area. 
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The conference and other commemorative activities have been organized and coordinated by the State 
of California Sir Francis Drake Commission. 

William E. Conway 

Norman J.W. Thrower 

Department of Geography 

“Illustration in Medicine” at Biomedical Library 

“Life is short, but art is long,” wrote Hippocrates in his Aphorisms. The special contribution of art to 
medical knowledge is traced in “Development of Illustration in Medicine,” on exhibit in the Biomedi¬ 
cal Library through June. The display shows the history of illustration in Western medicine from the 
time of ancient Greeks to the present, a span of 2,000 years. It shows innovations in artistic techniques 
that aided physicians to see life and disease processes more clearly and thus to communicate them 
more effectively to patients. 

At the same time, the exhibit demonstrates the development of Western concepts of man as a 
physical being: from pictures of the Zodiac man, whose bodily functions were dictated by the stars, to 
modern illustrations that bring man’s physical image into a cohesive and coherent whole, from the 
perspectives of gross anatomy, ultrastructure, and physiology. 

Sandra Colville-Stewart of the Biomedical Library History Division prepared the exhibit; rare books 
from the collection of the division are included in the display. Gwynn Gloege, medical illustrator in 
the Office of Instructional Development, designed the exhibit, which includes some of her own work. 

G. McG. 

Clark Library Notes 

“Automata Revisited,” an invitational seminar held March 10, marked the return of Silvio Bedini of 
the Smithsonian Institution and Derek de Solla Price of the Department of Medicine and Science at 
Yale University to the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, where they had lectured an automata 
over sixteen years ago. In the morning, Professor Bedini spoke on “Man-Made Man: Mechanical 
Automata to Modern Technology,” continuing his earlier discussion of the role of automata in the 
progress of technology. He was followed in the afternoon by Professor Price, who, in a paper entitled , 
“Philosophical Mechanism and Mechanical Philosophy: Some Notes Towards a Philosophy of Scien¬ 
tific Instruments,” developed his argument than automata were a cause rather than a consequence of 
mechanistic philosophy. The sessions were moderated by John Burke of the UCLA Department of 
History, 1978/79 Clark Professor. 

On March 17, John Heilbron of the University of California, Berkeley, spoke on “Physics at the Royal 
Society during Newton’s Presidency,” the sixth lecture in the Clark Professor Series “Science, 
Technology, and Society in Post-Revolutionary England,” organized by Professor Burke. 

Edmund Leites, professor of philosophy at Queens College, CUNY, delivered a talk March 29 on 
“Love and Sexuality in Some Puritan Theories on Marriage.” The talk will form a segment of a book, to 
be entitled Sweet Love, Cool Reason ; both are based in part on Professor Leites’s researches at the Clark 
Library last summer as a Mellon Fellow. Professor Leites was recently appointed Fellow of the 
Institute for Advanced Studies, Princeton. 

P.J.McC. 
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The Geology-Geophysics Library 

The collection of the Geology-Geophysics Library includes approximately 78,000 volumes and 
2,014 currently received serials titles, selected primarily to serve the research and instructional needs 
of the faculty and research staff, and graduate and upper-division undergraduate students of the 
Department of Earth and Space Sciences and the Institute of Geophysics and Planetary Physics. The 
library is also used by members of the interdepartmental Environmental Science and Engineering 
Program and by other UCLA departments and is heavily used as a regional resource by companies and 
individuals throughout Southern California. 

Subjects which are collected at the research level include: general and regional geology, mineral¬ 
ogy, petrology, geochemistry, economic geology, paleontology, stratigraphy, sedimentology, struc¬ 
tural geology, engineering geology, rock mechanics, geophysics, seismology, geomagnetism, mete¬ 
orites, planetary geology, and such aspects of oceangraphy as marine topography, structure, and 
sediments. 

In addition, certain subjects are in the collections to support instruction: biology (the morphology 
and ecology of living creatures is critical to the understanding of fossils); oceanography (such aspects 
as currents and wave motions); and mathematics, computer science, physics, and remote sensing 
(satellite imagery), in their geological and geophysical applications. 

As research interests or instructional needs have changed over time, new subject areas have been 
added to the collections or emphasis on particular subjects has been shifted. For example, it could 
have once been said, “The collection includes general and regional geology with an emphasis on 
California but with material on the entire Earth.” With increasing space exploration (for example, the 
space probe to Jupiter), one must now add, “and other planets, as well.” 

The major vehicle of scientific communication is the journal article; a strong collection of journals is 
critical in any science library. The Geology-Geophysics Library has excellent journal holdings, both 
current and retrospective, including complete runs of the Geological Society of American Bulletin, 
the Journal of Geophysical Research, the Journal of Paleontology, Geochimica et Cosmochimica Acta, 
Earth and Planetary Science Letters, and the American Journal of Science. 

Access to papers in journals is enhanced by a good collection of indexes. The Geology-Geophysics 
Library reference collection contains a complete file of the Bibliography and Index of Geology, and its 
predecessors, the Bibliography and Index of North American Geology and the Bibliography and Index 
of Geology Exclusive of North America. 

Computerized literature searching of Geo-Ref (the database corresponding to the Bibliography and 
Index of Geology) as well as other scientific databases are available from the librarian. Subjects tend to 
be indexed broadly in the Bibliography and Index of Geology; in order to locate all the material on the 
San Andreas Fault, for example, one has to look through several pages of the index under “faults” and 
pick out those which mention the San Andreas. With a computerized literature search, it is possible to 
search directly for specific subjects, such as the San Andreas Fault, or to coordinate more efficiently 
two or more concepts, such as “length of surface fault” and “earthquake magnitude.” Having the 
on-line literature searching capability is a significant improvement in access to the literature of 
geology and geophysics. 

Other important geological indexing and abstracting services in the reference collection include 
Geophysical Abstracts (resumed in 1977 by a new publisher after having been discontinued by the 
U.S. Geological Survey in 1971), and Mineralogical Abstracts. The reference collection also contains 
both English-language and interlingual dictionaries of geology and geophysics, encyclopedias such 
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as Fairbridge’s Encyclopedia of Earth Sciences, basic biographical information (e.g., American Men 
and Women of Science), the Catalog of the United States Geological Survey Library, bibliographies of 
theses and dissertations done in the field of geology, lexicons of geologic formations, and other useful 
reference tools. 

Other indexes and abstracts useful to geology and geophysics researchers are available in other 
UCLA libraries. These include, for example, Science Citation Index, Biological Abstracts, Physics 
Abstracts (which has the best coverage of magnetospheric geophysics), Government Reports An¬ 
nouncements and Index, and Chemical Abstracts (which has the best coverage of geochemistry). 

Government publications, field trip guidebooks, theses, maps, and atlases are important forms of 
geology literature, and these are reflected in the Geology-Geophysics Library collections. 

Almost every state and country has a governmental body charged with geologic mapping and 
exploration, and the publications of these bodies are extensively collected. The Geology-Geophysics 
Library maintains a complete file of the major available publications of the U.S. Geological Survey 
(including itsBulletins and Professional Papers), of the California Division of Mines and Geology, and 
of geological surveys of other states and foreign countries. 

In addition to government bodies, local and regional geological societies exist in almost every area, 
and their publications can sometimes provide the most detailed information on the geology of a 
particular locale. Often when geological societies meet, they hold field trips, examine firsthand the 
geology of the region in which their meeting is held, and publish guidebooks to the trips. These 
guidebooks are sometimes published jointly by more than one society and often are not advertised or 
published in large quantity. Bibliographic control and access to this literature was greatly aided by 
publication of the Geoscience Information Society’s Union List of Geologic Field Trip Guidebooks of 
North America, now in its third edition. The Geology-Geophysics Library has a strong collection of 
guidebooks, particularly of California and of the western United States, and participates actively in 
reporting new titles and holdings to the Union List for each new edition. 

Theses comprise another important form of material. The library houses copies of all theses and 
dissertations written in the Department of Earth and Space Sciences, as well as in its predecessors, the 
Department of Geology and the Department of Geophysics and Space Physics. Theses are heavily 
used, particularly those on regional geology in California. 

Because of the geographic nature of geology, maps are often basic tools in geologic work, frequently 
the ultimate result of geologic investigation, and sometimes the only form of literature in which to find 
geologic information for a particular area. Because of the importance of maps, the Department of Earth 
and Space Sciences maintains a map room funded and staffed by the department. The map room is 
named the William C. Putnam Map Library in honor of a former faculty member and department 
chairman who was instrumental in its growth. His wife, Evelyn Putnam, continues his interest and 
support by providing special funds for both the map room and the Geology-Geophysics Library. 

The map room is located on the floor of the Geology-Geophysics Library. It contains the several 
series of geologic maps published by the U.S. Geological Survey, topographic maps of California, and 
geologic maps of states, countries, and the world. Extremely detailed maps of areas other than 
California are not collected systematically. The Geology-Geophysics Library has restricted its own 
acquisitions of maps to those with significant exploratory texts (which are treated as books) and to 
those in the form of atlases. 
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The Geology-Geophysics Library does not collect photographs, or specimens of minerals, rocks, or 
fossils. These are collected by the department’s museum to support both teaching and research in the 
department. 

Exhibit space inside the entrance to the library is often used to highlight particular aspects of the 
collection. The most recent exhibit, entitled “The Lost Drawings, 1795-1978,” illustrated a recent 
library acquisition, James Hutton’s Theory of the Earth: The Lost Drawings, a hook and accompanying 
facsimile drawings published by Scottish Academic Press in 1978. The drawings, which were meant 
to accompany James Hutton’s 1795 Theory of the Earth, had lain undiscovered for almost 200 years 
when they were rediscovered in 1968 and subsequently published. 

Much of the present activity on the cutting edge of research in geology and geophysics is in 
applying and extending the theory and techniques of other sciences to geological or geophysical 
problems. Thus, although the Geology-Geophysics Library has a strong collection, our users also 
frequent other libraries on campus, including the Engineering and Mathematical Sciences Library 
(especially for soil mechanics, energy and environmental studies, earthquake engineering, meteorol¬ 
ogy, climatology, mathematics, hydrodynamics, and computer science), the Chemistry Library (par¬ 
ticularly for analytical chemistry), the Physics Library, and the Biomedical Library. They also use the 
University Research Library, the Public Affairs Service, the Water Resources Center, the Management 
Library, and the Map Library. Selection of materials must be coordinated with all these other 
collections to be sure than all important information is being collected and, in the face of limited 
resources, to minimize unnecessary duplication. 

Interested faculty have been closely involved in the development of the Geology-Geophysics 
Library collections since its inception in 1940 with the purchase of the Ralph D. Reed Collection, the 
founding collection of the Geology-Geophysics Library. The librarian meets with a faculty library 
committee for advice on collection development, and also welcomes from all users suggestions for 
gifts of useful material and particularly good items to acquire. 

N.J.P. 


Dean Jacoby Gives Commission Reports to GSM Library 

Neil H. Jacoby, dean emeritus of the Graduate School of Management and a member of Governor 
Brown’s ten-man Commission on Government Reform (to apply Proposition 13), has given the GSM 
Library his personal copy of the complete set of fifty-seven task force reports by the commission. 

Inasmuch as only thirty sets of these reports were assembled, they constitute a scarce and valuable 
source of information and analysis of California state and local finances. They are grouped into four 
series, corresponding to the four committees into which the commission was organized: effects of 
Proposition 13, taxation and revenues, expenditures, and governmental reorganization. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other 
friends of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, Los Angeles 
90024. Editor: Joel Gardner. Contributors to this issue: William E. Conway, Lilace Hatayama, Paul J. 
McCloskey, George McGregor, Nancy J. Pruett, Russell Shank, Norman J.W. Thrower. Cover: From 
Thesaurus Exotic um, by Eberhard W. Happel, Hamburg, 1688. 
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UCLA’s Volume 4,000,001? 


Jean Baptiste Debret was one of many distinguished European intellectuals to work in Brazil during 
the early nineteenth century. These included the scientific giants Charles Darwin and Alexander von 
Humboldt, German painter Johann Moritz Rugendas, naturalists Carl F.P. von Martius and Johann 
Baptist von Spix, and Prince Maximilian of Wied-Neuwied. Some were lured individually to Brazil by 
the prospect of scientific discovery or by the exotic society and landscape in need of more accurate 
description. Others were commissioned by the Brazilian government to help develop the country 
artistically and scientifically. 



Debret, who had studied painting with David in Paris and who had been a member of the Salon, was 
invited to Brazil by the Portuguese court (which had been transferred from Lisbon to Rio de Janeiro in 
1808 in order to avoid capture by the forces of Napoleon) as part of an artistic mission in 1816. He 
remained in Brazil until 1831. As the principal court painter for fifteen years, he painted portraits of 
the royal family—and later, following Brazil’s proclamation of independence in 1822, the imperial 
family—and recorded royal weddings, mar¬ 
riages, baptisms, and the major events of dynas¬ 
tic succession through the acclamation of Em¬ 
peror Pedro II. 


In addition, Debret produced a remarkable 
panorama of Brazilian society in a series of 140 
engravings which were published in his Voyage 
pittoresque et historique au Bresil . . . (Paris: 
Fermin Didot freres [1834-1839]). Executed 
with great technical skill in a bold romantic 
style, these scenes of both urban and rural life 
cover a wide range of social types and occupa¬ 
tional activity—from slaves to aristocrats, from 
street peddling to military parades. Debret was 
able to capture the essence and the spirit of 
Brazil to a degree unequalled by artists in other 
countries of Latin America during this period. 


Not only its intrinsic value but its research 
value to so many disciplines and programs on 
this campus—Afro-American studies, anthro¬ 
pology, art, geography, history, Latin American 
studies—would make Debret’s Voyage an ex¬ 
tremely significant addition to the collections of 
the UCLA Library. It would also complement 
the volumes on Brazil in the nineteenth century 

that are already held by the library. For these reasons, we have selected Voyage as our library’s 
4,000,001st volume and are mounting a campaign to secure the funds to make possible its acquisition. 
We are now holding on approval a magnificent set (four volumes in all) with contemporary hand- 
colored plates in fine condition. This work is in great demand by libraries, scholars, and private 
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collectors. By now it is very rare, and the National Union Catalog ofPre-1956 Imprints locates only six 
copies in American libraries—all on the East Coast with the exception of one in Chicago. 

The challenge faced by the Library and its friends to raise the needed $25,000 is great. The reward of 
making this outstanding example of nineteenth-century Americana our 4,000,001st volume will be 
equal to the effort required. 


R.S. 


Close Encounters with a Collection 

For those who have gazed at the heavens—and perhaps even experienced a close encounter—a new 
collection at the Department of Special Collections will pique their interest. Film and television actor 
and producer Jack Webb, head of Mark VII Ltd., has given to the department the records of the U.S. Air 
Force Project Blue Book. 

Project Blue Book is the code name for the U.S. Air Force office in charge of investigating reported 
UFO sightings. The project was established in 1947 under the name Project Sign. Project Grudge and 
various other names were employed until the final designation as Project Blue Book in mid-1951. The 
collection comprises investigative records of the air force in documenting reported sightings of 
unidentified flying objects, primarily in the United States, but also around U.S. Air Force bases around 
the world. On the recommendation of a study by Dr. Edward U. Condon of the University of Colorado, 
the project was disbanded in 1969. 

The records were reproduced for Mark VII Ltd. under the Freedom of Information Act as possible 
material for a television series. The idea was realized when “Project UFO” aired in 1978 on NBC, with 
episodes based on actual case histories. 

The collection contains more than 25,000 pages of records once considered top secret, as well as 
scripts from the television show. It should provide food for thought for even the most avid UFO buff. 

L.H. 
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Bibliographers, Note 

The volume number was misprinted on the April 1979 issue of the Librarian. It should read Volume 
XXXII, Number 4. Please note and correct. 

Photography Collection Adds California Pictorialists 

The Boni Collection on the History of Photography, one of the major holdings of the Department of 
Special Collections, has been enriched by the gift of some fifty salon prints, donated by the Graham 
Nashes. The photographs are the work of two California pictorialists, Dr. Roland Schneider and is 

wife, Florence B. Kemmler. 

Schneider was born in San Diego in 1884, earned a doctorate in law in Switzerland, then returned to 
San Diego to practice in 1919. He was to become one of the city’s outstanding amateur photographers. 
Florence Kemmler, born in Columbus, Ohio, in 1900, settled in San Diego in 1920. She and Schneider 
must have met about that time, for they began working together m 1922 and continued until 

Schneider’s death in 1934. 

During those twelve years, they achieved international success, exhibiting m over 500 salons. The 
American Annual of Photography lists them among the top forty American exhibitors from 1928 to 

1934 _interestingly enough, under their individual names and at separate addresses. Their work is so 

similar that it is difficult to tell one from another without looking at the signature. Coincidentally, 
perhaps, Kemmler’s name disappears from the exhibition scene after Schneider’s death. 

Their happy documentation of San Diego may be sampled in Memories: San Diego 1920-1932, a 
booklet published by Tom Jacobson in 1976. The salon prints are quite a different thing: soft focus 
romantic, in the manner of the Pictorialists. The style is perhaps unexpected when they photograph 
industrial forms, men working on the docks, columns of oil tanks; it is less unexpected when they 
photograph children playing in the surf or swans gliding on a lake. 

In the chronology of photographic history, they reflect a style against which Weston, Adams, 
Cunningham, and others of the f/64 group in San Francisco were reacting when they chose to sharpen 
their lenses and present the actuality of the world, clear and unmanipulated. Which is not to discredit 
Pictorialism—quite lovely, if somewhat ambiguous, developed by the Photo-Secessionists in New 
York in an attempt to establish photography as an art rather than a documentary exercise. The work of 
Kemmler and Schneider provides a noteworthy addition to our growing holdings of California 
Pictorialists, which include the Will Connell archive and a fine group of images by Ernest Pratt and 

Veronique Baker. 

Some of the Schneider/Kemmler prints were exhibited in the 1977 California Pictorialism show 
assembled by Marjorie Mann for the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art. After being forgotten for 
forty years, they had been unearthed in San Diego by Tom Jacobson, an enterprising photography 
historian. Now, many of the works, with itemization of a world of 1920s salon exhibitions written on 
the backs of their mounts or recorded with gummed labels, could add one more prestigious viewing to 
these lists. 

We must once again express our appreciation to Mr. and Mrs. Nash, who have shown such 
consistent and continuing interest in and support for our photographic collections. 

H.B. 
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The UCLA Law School has accomplished what no other law school has done in this century (and 

" ° th f “! lkey t0 d °> : « has “°v6d. in less than thirty years, from birth to maturity as one of the 

nation ten leading law schools. To keep pace with that growth-and to anticipate it when possible- 
has been the challenge and the primary mission of the Law Library. 

The growth over that thirty-year period has been both quantitative and qualitative for the Law 
School For the library, the period of expansion has been marked by increasing acquisitions to serve a 

t utr Zl9 4 7l1nZTst tT t^ ^ ° f a PP r ° xima ‘ aly 50. and improvement s^ 

to users. In 1949, when the first students were admitted to the Law School (and when the book stock 
consisted of some 21,000 volumes), the UCLA Law Library embarked on almost two decades of rapid 
expansmn of its collections. By 1968, its collection size was 186,500 volumes. In the years since as 

sprvir Ud * 8etS T rlSmg ‘T™ 5 haV6 slowed acquisition rates, emphasis has shifted to development of 
ces to meet increased pressures from larger user populations. The UCLA Law Library in volume 

tomorrow n6ar 6 ? W SCh ° 01 librarieS * he country today; this is one ° f the challenges for 

Although many academic disciplines are dependent on the written word for the sources of their 
scholarship, no other discipline is a hierarchical ranking of sources so pro^Z^^X 
superior authority to some on the basis of provenance alone. In legal research a distinction is made 
between primary and secondary” authority, between statements of the law itself (in statutes and 

U G^= ” he m °f St Pa iF and C0 , mmentary on the law ° r suggestions as to what the law should 
be^Of equa importance from the standpoint of authority of legal documents is the “jurisdiction ” 

again a matter of provenance. However, although the laws of California, and not those of New York 

Lrfrdiminnf 0 d ma ’li e8 i al St . y , and r6Search require comparison of legal authorities from many 
jurisdictions, and collection development in the Law Library reflects this. In order to assist the user in 

nding the appropriate statement of or commentary on the law, a vast array of extremely sophisticated 

cnltrh S 18 a t ?‘ abI f t0 * he law resea rcher. Additional distinctive features of materials in law 
collections are often related to the emphasis on keeping abreast of the most recent legislative 
administrative, or court-related developments. A variety of devices is used to provide up-to-date 
supplementation of primary and secondary authority. Case reports series are usually supplemented by 
pamphlets called advance sheets,” which appear frequently, are temporary, and are discarded when 
e permanent bound volumes appear. Statutory sources may be supplemented in the same way by slip 
laws, pocket parts (supplements inserted in the backs of books), and pamphlet supplements reporting 
urrent legislative activity. Secondary source materials and finding tools are often supplemented in 

' " a , r . f T ay ®; ” addl “on, a variety of loose-leaf supplementation systems is prevalent; these are the 
most difficult of the upkeep services to maintain in proper order. The UCLA Law Library maintains a 

great many of these supplementation systems and must be ever vigilant that such supplementation is 
indeed up-to-date. 

One further distinctive feature of legal literature which has special importance for the UCLA Law 
lDrary is the fact that the major legal periodicals in the United States are published by students at the 
eadmg law schools. Articles are contributed by scholars from all over the country and occasionally 
rom a road, but the editorial work and some writing is done by the students themselves. At UCLA, the 
s ^ d ® nt - edited law reviews has grown to six; to the original UCLA Law Review we have now 
ed the Alaska Law Review, the Black Law Journal, the Chicano Law Review, the Communications 
Law Review, and the International Lawyer. The UCLA Law Library has a comprehensive collection of 
sue American Law reviews, often with duplicate runs of the titles most in demand. Further, the large 
number of law reviews with editorial staffs at UCLA has put additional service burdens on the library. 
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Painstaking collection development efforts in the early years of growth of the Law Library have 
resulted in extensive collections of primary authority in the jurisdictions where the Anglo-American 
“common law” traditions predominate. Only some of the rarest and most elusive statutory materia s 
are lacking from our collections of individual states and territories, United States, England, Canada, 
and other “common law” countries. 

In the early years, emphasis was also placed on accumulating an equally distinguished collection of 
treatises explaining, summarizing, or commenting upon the law. Again, the jurisdictional interests of 
the early years focused on American and British imprints. As a consequence, an amazingly strong 
retrospective legal research collection has been built up in a very brief period of time. 

The major strengths of the collection were set in these early years, not only by the interests of faculty 
and the collection-development response to them, but also by such gifts as those of Rudy Monta 
(entertainment law books) and the Los Angeles Copyright Society (book funds). By and large, however, 
the collection was developed to cover all of the main areas of legal research and teaching. It now 
numbers in excess of 250,000 volumes and is not characterized by great unevenness of coverage. 

Two exceptions to the latter statement deserve mention. Coverage of international law (public) and 
foreign and comparative law have been unsystematic at best and weak at worst. In the former case, 
weaknesses of the collection are being remedied as Law School activities in this area make clearer the 
library support requirements. In the latter case, UCLA has always stood somewhat in the shadow of 
eminent collections of foreign law at the Los Angeles County Law Library and at the UC Berkeley 
(Boalt Hall) Law Library. As budgets tighten and the purchasing power of the dollar declines abroad, 
comprehensive collections of foreign law become more difficult to maintain. Growing interest in an 
active comparative law program at UCLA suggests that the Law Library will find a substantial role m 
providing systematic coverage of some foreign law jurisdictions and subjects. The impact of in- 
terinstitutional cooperation and regionalization of responsibilities may be the determining factors in 
how far the UCLA Law Library will go in collection development of foreign and comparative law 

materials. 

As collection development pressures and responsibilities shift, the constant of limited resources 
will require increasingly closer cooperation with other libraries on this campus, as well as with other 
institutions in the region and the state. Although the last ten years or so have seen a decided shift 
towards interdisciplinary studies (e.g., economics and the law has become a very active area of 
teaching and research at UCLA and elsewhere), the Law Library has not attempted to supply all faculty 
and student needs in these areas of interest. Instead, close liaison with other libraries and their staffs, as 
well as with bibliographers at the URL with other areas of responsibility, has enabled us to put patrons 
in touch quickly with needed materials or bibliographic experts in these neighboring fields. 

It is not mere happenstance that at the moment when libraries feel the pressures for closer 
cooperation, technological means to facilitate such cooperation are being devised. For several years, 
the Law Library has been using a computerized cataloging support system (OCLC) for cost contain¬ 
ment in the cataloging function. At the same time, we have been entering its cataloging information 
into this national bibliographic network, and we now have on-line access to the records of holdings of 
libraries all over the country. The pressures to meet high-level national standards and to share the 
labor of cataloging are moving many law libraries, the UCLA Law Library among them, to adopt the 
classification scheme of the Library of Congress and to replace unique or borrowed cataloging 
standards (in our case from the Columbia Law Library), now obsolete or obsolescent, with widely 
accepted national standards. The transition period is a difficult one, but it is necessary to move us into 
the computerized environment of the modern day and to provide a basis for more effective cooperation 
and resource-sharing. 
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thJuCLltawl^ °‘^ inst “ ut . ions has »» limits, of course, and at 

first established, the building which it occuDied wa ,j° °T, ' m ‘ tS are ' When ,he School of Law was 

master plan for higher eduStarlS deS ‘ gned f ° r S ° me 50 °- 600 stud ™ts. The 1960-70 

by 1970. In order to accommodate growth of studlmbodv^acailt 1 *’ ° f ^ ® Law Scho ° lto i’ 000 students 

■■ “>• ■?» °»< 

has self-selected for the UCLA Law School men and women whn p P ! tl0n for law school admission 
capable but are proven academic achievers as well TLpq ri re n otonly exceptionally bright and 

heavily on all of our servicT^ld^nZ l 316 hbrar y-° rie nted and have relied 

and circulation services. Likewise the growing facuhv^arh^ 8 -! Rd Collectlo ^ S) reference services, 
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During the period since 1967, the major emphasis in the Law Library has been to build ud the Pnhlir 

th !'? 1 | e 311 ° f tIaes f improvements were taking place, the Law Library was increasingly sought out bv 
he fol owtng: students from other law schools, lay persons, lawyers! judges, legal parlprofessionals 
I r i? roni off-campus, and UCLA students from other disciplines. Finally in the fall of ]« 7 s the 
nato ‘ y t0 °L th ? d f n CUlt and Un P recadanted step of limiting access to the ltoary by off-campu 

crowdl rsoTnfo'llowed eCUng S ° me US6rS ‘° C6rt3in 31638 ° f the during P eri ° da <* — 

relfe 1 ffr 0 n U m 1 !h h0U8ht * being giTOn *° building ex P ansion - ‘here appears to be no hope of immediate 
numerous doc-sT” 68 ' ^ ° f,egal ~ h iS the consecutjconsultation of 

research1, , T!i 'll ' i commentaries) m fairly rapid succession. This type of 
consulted ITtU tha ; collectton of such documents remain intact so that the documents may be 

a reference robe r h man y materials in the Law Library do not circulate-it is in effect 

biriH a reshelving of the reading-room areas gets high priority. Nevertheless 

buildup of books on tables still occurs, further limiting available space. nevertheless. 
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If the administrative problems of overuse have occupied too much of our time over the past several 
years, interesting challenges of a more intellectual character abound. Legal educanon has expenen d 
the revolution of clinical programs, and in this area UCLA has been a leader The Law Library has telt 
Its way slowly in adjusting to the demands placed upon it by clinical legal education programs In 
spite of having the benefit of a grant some years ago to study the interrelationship between clinical 
education programs and law libraries, the full impact has not been clear because of evolutionary 
change-both quantitative and qualitative-in clinical legal education program^: recently, the 
Law Library became involved in introducing the computerized legal research system LEXIS, 

Uoned aboCinto the curricular and research program of students and acuity. Increasingly, Law 
Library staff are expanding the traditional instructional role of the reference librarian to embrace o 
opnoTnhtes for tL role of docent. For example, written and tape^ecorded instructional ours of the 
Law Library have been produced, handouts providing bibliographic guidance in particular kindsi of 
research are being issued, and individual guest appearances before Law Sch °°' claSSeS ° ne " 
groups with special needs for guidance in library use are becoming commonplace. ° n tha 
horizon is increased responsibility for collection development in a more carefully articulated policy 
environment, suggesting closer liaison with faculty and others influencing collection development. 

Through all of the stresses and strains which have characterized the rapid growth of the Law Library 
over the past thirty years, including the sharing of the dynamics of recent social change for which 
Law School has often been the crucible, one paramount asset has given all who w ® lg ^ e 

resources against the challenges an irrepressible optimism—a strong and dedicated staff. As we 
to the future, it is this resource above all which promises a Law Library equal to the stature of t e aw 

School and the UCLA campus itself. 

F.E.S. 

News from the GSM Library 

The range and breadth of the GSM series of Library Guides is illustrated by two recent editions. 
China’s rofe as oil supplier, market for U.S. goods, source of unusual imports and cultural exchange is 
explored in Pacific Basin-People’s Republic of China, Foreign Information Senes Number 4. Job 
Hunting, Personnel Series Number 4, lists books on pertinent areas, such as writing a resume 

dressing for interviews. 

Among the many GSM Library Guides currently available are Management Series Number 58, 
Women in the Workforce; Marketing Series Number 5, Advertising Management and Pu ^''; Re ' Q '^ ; 
and Accounting and Finance Series Number 7, Business Forecasting. Library Locator Senes Nmnbe 
1 Library Publications, contains the complete list of nearly 100 GSM Library Guides and is available 
free with stamped return envelope from Library Publications, Graduate School of Management 
Library, University of California, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 

* * * 

An expanded and revised edition of The Arts and the World of Business, by GSM Librarian Charlotte 
Georgi, has been published by Scarecrow Press. Originally developed in support of a graduate leve 
program in arts management offered by GSM, the bibliography identifies mcreto 1,000 English- 
language publications, and lists indexes, serials, general reference sources, and bibliographies. 

UCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other 
friends of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, Los Ange 
90024, Editor: Joel Gardner. Contributors to this issue: Hilda Bohem, Frederick E. Smith. Cover. 
Painting Chains, by Florence Kemmler Schneider. 
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See Shakespeare at College Library 

“ns and services when it recently 

plays: As You Like It, Henry VIII, Julius CaesacMi^mre/orMja^re Yichard If* and ^ bak esp®are 

Future plans call for the Library to acquire the remainino Qu alro ’ c \ iard U ’ andRomeo an d Juliet. 
to obtain other video materials primarily related to the undergrara e te^Xicull Pr ° dUCed ' “ We “ 38 

Biomedical Library Notes 

bibliographic „ h „,,b "b.”'^' 

The Last Word: Looking Back at Spring 

■ f h — C0mes ;;- Can 11 be a season ago that the Friends of the Library met to honor Robert 


* * * 


m r e i ia , n0t T Th , e Libmrian earned its first reference under this editor’s tenure in the Calendar 
ection of the Los Angeles Times February 25. Daniel Cariaga, writing on the Music Library's Eric 7ei'sl 

re ive, quoted and paraphrased liberally the piece written for this publication (January 1979) by 
Malcolm Cole, associate professor of music. (January ry/9) Dy 

And Russell Shank, our publisher, was himself quoted in the Times, Part 1-B, March 28 commentine 

whhCaHfn S ct Y 8 ? ^ 33 3 ™ a " terbalance to pending cutbacks. Mr. Shank expressed agreement 
should bp ahl'e t 3 6 ic , r “ la “ Ethe S - Crockett, whose words deserve another quotation: “Anybody 
pavine 1,1“ a m ° b ° rr T 3 b ° 0k ' aSk 3 r6ferenCe librarian for hel P and go away without 

areYtong as a nTon“ C ° m ' ' 3nd Wuebeny pie to the s — *™ a ’ »* ■ ‘ ba reason we 


* * * 


tion n ConteT w ““ ° ldeS ‘ traditions ’ the Robert B. and Blanche Campbell Book Collec- 

GoMsYul L f* P f d ? r 26 ' Le ° nard Wibberie y. writer and raconteur, spoke on Oliver 

Wibberlevs Davidlf d^ffh n^' ^ “ ed r P l0 ° Se 6nds ° n Dublin - London, Goldsmiths, and 
awards tYp « f r n Department of English and bookseller Roy Bleiweiss presented the 
awards. They offered enlightening analyses of the collections as well as personal bibliographical notes. 

vems r aTn n aY Udl n y Pre8ided ' He int ™ duced the Campbells, who initiated the competition thirty-one 
lunchenn'nr W6 8 38 2”““ Contrlbutor Walt Wheelock of La Siesta Press. Faces in the crowd at the 
sitY hbrarfan L 8 Cerem0ny: Ruth Gibbs and Dan Tonkery ’ newl y appointed associate univer- 

uXe s tv ih ' Tn S* the firS * “ me; P3ge Ackerman and Robert Vosper, f°™er 

Science- and b Ri n r S M dre r;^T’ de { an emeritus of the Graduate School of Library and Information 
cience, and Blake Nevms, UCLA professor of English and president of the Friends of the Library. 
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And the winners. 

Three were undergraduates. Andrew Louis Yarrow, a history major, won the prize sponsored by 
Robert B. Campbell for a collection entitled “Twentieth-Century Marxism: The Divergent Legacies. 
Gregory R. Campbell, an anthropology/history major, won the award of the Antiquarian Booksellers 
Association of America for “Indians of the Southwest.” Undergraduate history major Tom Zimmer¬ 
man won the Friends of the Library award for “Why .We Fight: Explaining America s Need to 

Participate in World War II.” 

Four were graduate students. Gregory R. Belcamino of the Department of English won an ABAA 
award for “William Faulkner's Literary Career.” Richard D. Janda of the Department of Linguistics 
contributed “Diachronic and Synchronic German Linguistics: From Indogermanisch to 
Neurochdeutsch,” to win a prize from La Siesta Press. And two Library School students rounde ou 
the winners: Marilyn J. Harter, the Friends of the Library award for “A Collection of English-Language 
Protestant Hymnals,” and Michael Masliah, the Library Staff Special Prize for “The Fiction of Frednc 
Brown.” For Michael it was a return trip; he won an undergraduate award two years ago for a collection 

on Arthur William Upheld. 
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The Center for Research Libraries 

The Library makes it a point from time to time to remind its users that it is a member of^Center for 
Research Libraries, a nonprofit organization operated and maintaine y i s ™ e f 

the purpose of increasing the library materials available to their readers. Founded n 1949 ^ a group of 
ten midwestem universities, the center is now an international orgamza rt i nn n f 

associate members-including all nine campuses of the University of Califorma-and a collection of 

over 3 million volumes of materials important for research. 

In addition to a variety of specialized subject and geographic area collections, the center offers four 
special services which are of particular interest to its users. 

11 Archives Microform and facsimile copies of archival records form one of the categories of major 
emphasis in the center’s collection program. Within the limits of its available budget, the center will 
purchase upon request of a member any archive in microform or other reproduction that is needed o 

immediate research. 

2) Foreign doctoral dissertations. It is the center's policy to provide any foreign doctoral 

tion requested by a member institution. If a copy of the dissertation is already in the center collec , 
it will be sent by return mail. If not, the center will notify the requester by return mail, then proceed to 
order a copy from the university which granted the degree and forward this as soon as it is recei ed. 

3) Newspapers. The center has a large collection of microfilm backruns of newspapers. In addition 
however, within the necessary limits of budget and the existence of suitable files the center will 
try to provide in microfilm the run of any newspaper, U.S. or foreign, requested by a membe 
satisfy a patron’s present research need. This, however, does not apply to the acquisition of single o 

scattered issues. 

4) Journals. The center now receives over 14,000 current journals. In addition to these titles in its 
own collection, the center provides access, through its journals Access Program, o all titles in the 
48,000-title British Library Lending Division collection in the social and physical sciences (excep 

clinical medicine) published since 1970. 

UCLA faculty members who would like more information about the resources and services of the 
center should inquire at the Reference Desk in the University Research Library or at any of the other 

libraries in the UCLA Library system. 


Friends of the Library Explore Nova Albion 

The circumnavigation of the world by Sir Francis Drake is the topic of the summer meeting of the 
Friends of the UCLA Library july 25. Dr. Helen M. Wallis, senior research fellow at the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library, is featured speaker. Social hour begins at 6 p.m., with dinner a 
7 p.m., and the program at 8:15 p.m., all in the James E. West Alumni Center. 

Dr. Wallis, map librarian of the British Library, received her PhD from Oxford University. She has 
specialized in the history of cartography and globe making, and in the history of European exploration 
and settlement. She participated in a graduate seminar in historical geography, “From Drake to Cook, 
at UCLA in the spring quarter. This year marks the 400th anniversary of Drake’s sojourn in California 
(June 17 to July 23,1579), and a number of events statewide have celebrated the explorer’s adventure. 
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Elmer Belt Donates Rare Pare Editions 

Oeuvres of 1575, the especia^y prized “visedanTexpa^cTd f^th P ' 1 . r ®' _the first edition °f Ees 
English translation of 1634-have been added tn the X fT? edltion of 1585 ' and the first 
generous gift of its founder, Dr. Elmer Belt It is no .v ara „T '' b, " ry of Vln,;iana ’ thanks to the 
volumes, important in the history of the Renaissp ggeratl °n to say that these all-but-unobtainable 

smTmSLTi “L'C If SS™mE,'n ' h ' “ l .T'" lch *“?” “ h “ 

largely dependent on the doctrines of the scholastic a H t P reS ‘ At a tlme when medicine was still 
medical practice on his own ^e ancients, Ambroise Pare grounded his 

mistress, and like Leonardo, he was an omo sanza letteZ S ^ Le ° nard °’ Pare called experience his 

investigations a mind uncluttered by misinformation and obTotetlxts ^ ^ br ° Ught t0 hiS 

and later on the battlefield withThe^ 3S a surgeon ’ first in the hospitals of Paris 

between surgeons and physicians and the latter • j Gent r century ’ a marked distinction existed 
that of the former. Physicians were^^rimar itlT" * Pr f SSi ° nal and «*ial status superior to 

prescribed medicine but who did not perform surg p emiC }! an i!’ theoretlclans who mad e diagnoses and 

on the other hand, rarely held mdertr. i" T Considered an inferior art. Surgeons, 
aspects of medicine: treating wounds setting frar? 611 S ’ ^ stead deallng Wlt h the merely mechanical 
ing amputations. ’ ^ fraCtUreS ’ lettmg blood ’ delivering babies, and perform- 

inno* h ^ Practical genius and inventiveness led to many 

become that he was eveZa^v anootoeH ^ res P“‘and recognition. So famous, in fact, did he 

kings. Among his morenotable conXfons 4 ° T *° Henry “ d later served °‘her 

by ligation or tying off of arteries adoredmf 8 ° f ‘ reatme nt were the controi °f.hemorrhage 
predecessors but never practiced svstemat d iT ^ been frec > uentl y recommended by his 

then-novel LT t 35 Wel1 the treatment of a 

believed to be poisonous andinitiallv theV^ by bu l 6tS ' Gun P owder in Fare's day was 

Pi fr ° fthe T te 0fSUrgery in ,he SiXteen,h bu ‘ also 

Pensay, Oieu ,e^^ 3 “ ^ ™ d - y d ": ",e le 

wa^coMMereTbv 3 ^ Umber H° f Parb ’ S innovations were attacked by the medical establishment. Pare 

curiosities °M th t e PaF u WaS 3 §reat man ° f science - his Oeuvres are full of unscientific 

which he de^rih " Tr the Se ? i0nS ° D freaks ° f natUre and monsters, freaks and “ers 

unicorn f ^ fal t ladoUS dataiL And though he attacked the notion that 

effective antidote against poison, he nevertheless admitted his belief in them. 
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While this cheerful absorption in the fantastic may seem P“ zzling ' 

»255£!SS^ —5^^ -~-- 

the eighteenth century. 

i j t j u_. i~» r pipit the fourth 1585, is in some ways the most 
Of the three editions generously donated b " [ B * ' edition of the collected works and 

interesting. It is generally accepted t a ere f th edition , in 1585, was therefore the 

The Bel, copy is one of these and is therefore 

exceedingly rare. 

=^-~=x=BSS~5== 

v.s. 

Librarians Shank, Vosper Attend Soviet- American Seminar 

Russell Shank, University Librarian, and Robert Vosper,University^Librarian Emer ‘ tU ^ tte ^ d f h e 
first Soviet-American Library Seminar at the State Department, Washington, D.C., May 4 6 1 
bilateral session stemmed from the Helsinki Agreement on cultural exchanges, and was sponsored y 
“mericaTLibrary Association, the Library of Congress, and the U.S. International Common ca- 
Uons Agency on the American side. The Russian team was led by V.V. Serov, head of the L y 
Directorate in the Ministry of Culture, USSR. 

Oriental Library Hosts East Asian Librarians 

The Oriental Library, the largest East Asian library in Southern California, hosted a reception for East 
Asian librarians and other members of the Committee on East Asian Libraries of the Association for 
Asian Studies March 30. Seventy-five librarians and other members of CEAL from North Americ 
and Europe attended the reception, which was held in conjunction with the CEAL annual meeting 

in Los Angeles. 


SLA Hears Proposition 13 Report 

Charlotte Georgi, Graduate School of Management Librarian, contributed “The Impact of Proposi¬ 
tion uona California Special Library,” to be read at the 70th annual conference of the Special Libraries 
Association, held in June in Honolulu. 
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UCLA Librarian Russell M. Shank looks on as 
Isaac Bashevis Singer, winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature, signs autographs at the 
American Library Association annual confer¬ 
ence in Dallas in June. The conference marked 
the end of Shank’s term as ALA president. 


The Gifts Section 

Despite the fact that students have been known to come here looking for them, the Gifts Section does 
not deal in Bruin beanies or other items of Bearwear. In fact, the Gifts Section performs an important 
but often unnoticed function in the operation of the UCLA Library system. If this system were to be 
viewed as a musical score, with the various bibliographers and branches playing their respective solo 
parts, then the Gifts Section would be the equivalent of the obbligato; that is, it plays an ongoing, 
underlying supportive role mindful of the needs of all the soloists. 

The Gifts Section is responsible for all functions involving the acceptance, acknowledgement, 
recording, and disposition of gifts made to the Library system. These gifts are primarily publications, 
but they may also be monetary and on occasion are nonprinted materials. The disposal of items 
withdrawn from the Library’s collections is also part of the section’s responsibility. The section 
represents the Library to a substantial number of donors, both on campus and in the general commu¬ 
nity, and is a liaison between the Library and the Office of Gifts and Endowments in the Chancellor’s 
Office. To handle these tasks, members of the section must be sensitive to public relations, knowledge¬ 
able about library policies of gifts acceptance and the legal aspects, and aware of the UCLA Library 
system’s collection policies in all their permutations, from library to library and from year to year. 

The section must also keep an accurate record of all gifts received, in order to assure adequate 
responses to all subsequent inquiries concerning donations made to the Library. The disposition of 
unwanted library material requires bibliographic expertise, knowledge of the book trade, frequent 
communication with libraries outside the UCLA system as to their needs, and the ability to find new 
outlets for the optimal use of library materials. Monthly statistics measuring the volume of gift work 
are also kept by this section. 

The Gifts Section is supervised by the gifts librarian, who is supported by a full-time assistant and a 
part-time assistant-secretary. The section also receives varying amounts of student help throughout 
the year. The scope of the section’s activities encompasses all aspects of processing donations, from the 
initial acceptance of the gift, its retrieval from the donor, its acknowledgement, to the final disposition 
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of the material. Donors are frequently members of the university community, i.e., faculty members, 
students, alumni, members of the Friends of the Library, or neighbors of the university. The Library also 
receives institutional gifts, such as publications from learned societies, research organizations, corpo¬ 
rations, and publishers. Whenever a donor is unable to bring a gift to the library, the Gifts Section 
arranges for a pickup. The material is brought directly to the library for which it is intended or to the 
second floor of the University Research Library, where the Gifts Section is located. 

In the first three months of 1979, the section has arranged thirty-eight such pickups, with a volume of 
approximately 27,000 items. The section averages about one hundred pickups annually, wit t e 
heaviest concentration in December and January. About seventy or eighty acknowledgements of gi ts 

are sent out monthly. 

After sorting, counting, and acknowledging a gift, the Gifts Section begins to process the material 
with the hope of supplying the library system with new, additional, or replacement items. The pub ic 
catalog, the catalog supplement, the loan file, and, in many cases, the stacks are checked and then 
appropriate items are offered to the bibliographers in the University Research Library, to the College 
Libraries, and to the various other libraries. About 300 to 500 volumes are offered to the University 
Research Library each month, while approximately 250 books are supplied to the other libraries 

during the same period of time. 

Not all books offered to the Library are suitable for inclusion in its holdings. A list of institutions m 
need of aid is maintained, and suggestions are made as to where such materials might be welcome . 
The Library does not accept gifts unless a substantial part can be used to strengthen its o mgs. 

With permission of the donor, the residue of donations accepted but not needed here is passed on to 
other UC campus libraries, shared with various local cultural institutions (the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, the Craft and Folk Art Museum, Southwestern Law School, to mention a few), or used 
to fill the many requests for help which come to the University Librarian from institutions abroad. At 
the moment, we send books and periodicals in the sciences, medicine, management, psychology, an 
elementary education to libraries at Soochow University in Taiwan, to the University of Cairo (through 
the Egyptian Consulate in New York), to the Universidad del Valle de Guatemala, and to the Regina 
Carmeli College in the Philippines. In all these cases the Library is reimbursed for shipping expenses. 

The part-time assistant also maintains exchange lists, which average approximately one hundred 
publications per list; these are sent to the foreign university libraries participating with UCLA m its 

exchange program. 

The Gifts Section’s most frequent contact with the university community at large is through its 
twice-weekly sale of library duplicates. Items unsuitable for inclusion in the library system and not 
used for support of other institutions are retained by or returned to the Gifts Section office in the 
University Research Library, where they are priced and offered for sale on Mondays and Thursdays 
from noon to 2 p.m. Although this function is primarily a student service, the sales are open to the 
public. Book dealers arrange to visit during other hours. In the first three and half months of 1979, the 
section disposed of almost 6,000 items. The income derived from these sales is channeled back into 
the Library system, with a portion allocated to the bibliographers and branches in whose fields books 

have been sold. 

Needless to say, the Gifts Section is perpetually occupied. As long as there are donors with books to 
give, and as long as the University Library expands its collections, the Gifts Section will continue to 
play its obbligato role. 

G.V.G. 
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UCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and other 
friends of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, Los Angeles 
90024. Editor: Joel Gardner. Contributors to this issue: Norman Dudley, Vicki Steele, Giselle Von 
Grunebaum. 


Special Collections Shows Passenger Ship Exhibit 


It is perhaps only natural that the head of the Department of Special Collections should himself be 
the proprietor of a personal collection, and that it be special. For the next two months, the department 
will display in its cases books and ephemera relating to North Atlantic passenger lines gathered over 
the past decade by James V. Mink. 
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Mink, an inveterate traveler, has long been interested in the subject, but it wasn’t until the late 1960s 
that he began to contemplate the possibility of a collection. His own travel on North Atlantic liners 
intensified his interest, then in 1971 he acquired John Malcolm Brinnin’s The Sway of the Grand 
Saloon: A Social History of the North Atlantic (New York: Delacorte Press, 1971). The book, a 
comprehensive survey of sail and steam passenger travel in the North Atlantic, boasted an eight-page 
bibliography that offered an indication of the wide variety of material that could be collected on the 

subject. 

That wide variety provided both the richness and the pitfalls of the collection. Mink recognized 
early that a collection of this nature could not be definitive. His objective, therefore, became the 
gathering of a representative sample of the whole period of this kind of transport in the North Atlantic. 
This includes the many lines that served the routes, their evolution and development as carriers, and 
their company histories. It includes also books about specific liners and general works on the subject. 
A number of side collections have been spawned; the notorious, for example, contains material about 
the Titanic. Mink bemoans the fact that the books are rarely in good condition, simply because they’re 

always so well read and well used. 

More than 250 volumes are on display in Special Collections, with many pieces of ephemera, 
brochures, menus, postcards, three-dimensional objects (models, for example), and oil and watercolor 
paintings. The rarest item may be an ashtray from the Lusitania. 

The Department of Special Collections is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through Saturday. 
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Friends Schedule Second Antiquarian Book Fair 

The Second UCLA Antiquarian Book Fair, October 27 and 28 in the Grand Ballroom of 
Ackerman Union, will bring together book lovers from all over the community and more than 
fifty book dealers representing shops from San Diego to Santa Barbara. Rare books, manu¬ 
scripts, and graphics will be on display; all items will be for sale. 

When the Friends sponsored the first book fair two years ago, it was the first time a west¬ 
ern university had put together such an event. This year’s fair will be the largest local presen¬ 
tation of its kind in the nation. Specialties of all sorts, from autographs to art books, will be 
offered. Participating dealers will represent nearly a century of Los Angeles bookselling, 
from Dawson’s to Zeitlin and Ver Brugge to Bennett and Marshall to Heritage. The area’s 
young dealers will be present in quantity as well; Kenneth Karmiole, one of that number, or¬ 
ganized the fair in his capacity as a member of the board of the Friends of the UCLA Library. 

Admission to the event is $2.50, which is good for both days and which will add to the 
coffers of the Friends for future purchases and gifts to the UCLA Libraries. 

The Ethnomusicology Archive 

The Ethnomusicology Archive was formally established in 1961 as a research unit of the 
Institute of Ethnomusicology. The archive became part of the Department of Music in 1974 
when the institute was disestablished. From its beginning the archive has served a dual 
purpose: to preserve sound recordings in the held of ethnomusicology, and to provide mate¬ 
rials (sound recordings and written materials) for the use of researchers in ethnomusicology, 
particularly UCLA faculty and graduate students. 

The archive receives support through two UCLA sources: the University Library and the 
Department of Music. Generally, library funds are used for the purchase of commercial sound 
recordings and printed materials; music department funds support staff salaries and the 
purchase of such items as equipment and blank recording tape. 

The archive is allotted work and storage space in the basement of Schoenberg Hall. We are 
anxiously awaiting the construction of a new addition to Schoenberg Hall in which the 
archive will have completely new facilities. 

Materials in the archive encompass a variety of media: sound recordings, slides, photo¬ 
graphs, films, videotapes, and printed materials. The major part of the collection, however, is 
composed of sound recordings, which may be divided into two categories: commercial 
recordings and original (noncommercial) recordings. Approximately 8,000 commercial re¬ 
cordings (discs and tapes) cover the entire world, although certain areas are particularly 
strong, e.g., Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Africa (including some 385 78 rpm and 200 LP discs in the 
Music of Africa series). Although ethnomusicology is considered to be an approach to the 
study of music including all culture areas (“the study of music as culture”) the archive does 
not contain recordings of European (or European-influenced) classical music or American 
popular music. The former is housed in the Audio Facility of the Music Library, the latter in 
the Archive of American Popular Music. 

The Ethnomusicology Library has been fortunate to receive a grant from the Institute of 
American Cultures which has increased the holdings in American Indian music to such an 
extent that the Archive has become a regional center for the study of this music. This grant also 
provided funds for the development of a systematic classification scheme for American Indian 
music. Smaller grants have been obtained to increase and improve the holdings of European 
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folk music and Indian classical music. 

All commercial recordings are cataloged by the archivist according to a unique system 
which utilizes geographical area as the main entry. Tracings vary according to the thorough¬ 
ness of the documentation accompanying them, but entries such as titles, performers, instru¬ 
ments, genres, and recordists are included if possible. Consequently a well-documented 
recording may easily have over 100 added entries! A copy of the geographical index is 
duplicated in the Music Library Audio Facility. 

The majority of the 7,000 noncommercial sound recordings in the archive are copies of 
items recorded in the held by faculty or students. Some of the larger collections are those of 
Lois Anderson (Uganda), Robert Brown (India), Michael Crawford (Indonesia), Charlotte Heth 
(U.S.-Cherokee), Mantle Hood (Java), Robert Kauffman (Zimbabwe-Rhodesia), Jacob Love 
(Samoa), David Morton (Thailand), Linda O’Brien (Guatemala), Dale Olsen (Venezuela), Mary 
Seavoy (Ghana), Klaus Wachsmann (Uganda), and Bonnie Wade (India). 

Conforming to our status as an “archive,” a master copy of all sound recordings exists 
and would be played only to obtain a tape dubbing for listening use. The archive attempts 
to purchase duplicate copies of commercial recordings, but when this is not possible (due 
to financial limitations or lack of availability), a reel-to-reel tape copy is made by the 
ethnomusicology technician. 

All sound recordings may be used only in the archive. For this purpose, our listening room 
contains two turntables, four reel-to-reel tape machines, and one cassette player. Although 
generally unnecessary, reservations for these facilities may be made in advance. Personal 
recording of archive materials in the listening room is strictly prohibited. 

In addition to its sound recordings, the archive has a collection of about 1,900 slides, 3,000 
prints, 35 films, 45 videotapes, 170 theses and dissertations in ethnomusicology, and a refer¬ 
ence collection of other printed materials. Of particular importance is the Colin McPhee 
collection of manuscripts, slides, and prints concerning Bali. 

Besides these materials, the Ethnomusicology Collection of written sources, temporarily 
part of the Music Library, is supervised by the archive, and its card catalog is located in the 
archive. The Ethnomusicology Collection consists of three parts: the K (Kunst) Collection, the 
KA (Kunst Addition) Collection, and the Oriental Collection. The Kunst Collection consists of 
1,300 periodical articles chosen from the Jaap Kunst work Ethnomusicology (1958) and 
Supplement (1960), a definitive bibliography of published materials. The KA Collection 
contains 1,500 items which do not appear in Kunst. Thirdly, the Oriental Collection consists 
of 900 written sources (original or photocopies of manuscripts, musical notation, books, 
articles) in Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and Thai languages. Some of these items are otherwise 
available only in their country of origin. 

In addition to selecting materials for the archive itself, the ethnomusicology archivist orders 
book and periodical materials concerning ethnomusicology; these are incorporated into the 
Music Library collection. 

In the future, the archive hopes to serve its dual role of preservation and service, and to 
maintain the broad range of areas covered in its collection, expanding those areas that are not 
as well represented. We are also interested in making our resources better known to related 
disciplines in the campus community so that the archive can be used to the fullest extent by all. 

A.B and D.N. 
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The Library Exhibits: 


A selection from UCLA’s distinguished 
collection of Islamic manuscripts is on 
display in the lobby of the University 
Research Library through September. It 
represents a small portion of the 5,000 
volumes of hand-written texts in Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish held by the Research 
Library, the second largest such collection 
in the United States. 

The manuscripts reflect UCLA’s active 
research and teaching program in Near 
Eastern studies and were acquired through 
cooperation and financial subsidy from 
the Near Eastern Center on campus. The 
late Professor Gustave von Grunebaum, 
founder and longtime director of the cen¬ 
ter, took particular interest in uncovering 
manuscript sources and following the 
byzantine process toward their acquisition 
for UCLA. With the aid of Andreas Tietze 
and Amin Banani, his colleagues, Profes¬ 
sor von Gruenbaum successfully negotia¬ 
ted purchases of sizable collections from 
Istanbul, Cairo, Aleppo, and Isfahan. 




Above: An Egyptian manuscript from the 
late eighteenth century illustrating the Tale 
of Sindbad. Below: A Qur’an of Iranian 
origin, late eighteenth-early nineteenth 
century, with numerous illuminations 
and an interlinear Persian translation 
in the Arabic text. 
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Islamic Manuscripts, Einstein Memorial 


The result is a range of texts which rep¬ 
resent in a comprehensive fashion the 
literary output of the Islamic world from 
the twelfth to the nineteenth century. 
Among these written records of the society 
are medical manuals, handbooks of legal 
procedure, dictionaries, prayer books, as¬ 
trological guides, anthologies of poetry, 
philosophical treatises, grammars, reli¬ 
gious tracts, textbooks, encyclopedias, 
local histories, mystical interpretations, 
biographical compendia, and literary 
criticism. 

A prominent segment of the collection 
consists of Arabic and Persian medical 
manuscripts which were acquired from the 
family of an Iranian physician in Isfahan. 
These texts and the marginalia in the vol¬ 
umes provide insight into the original con¬ 
tributions, particularly in the fields of 
anatomy, surgery, and public health, which 
were incorporated into and transmitted 
through Arabic commentaries and transla¬ 
tions of Greek medicine. Several chapters 

continued on page 64 


A Sampling of Exhibits for Fall 

University Research Library: 

Islamic manuscripts, through 
September 30. Robert Nathan, 
September 25-30. European 
Holocaust, begins October 1. 
Powell Library (College): Ein¬ 
stein memorial, through Oc¬ 
tober 7. George Sand, begins 
November 1. 

Biomedical Library: Services 
of the Biomedical Library, 
through January. 

Special Collections: Transat¬ 
lantic passenger lines, through 
October 15. Publications of Aldo 
Pio Munzio, 1495-1515, begins 
October 15. 



A major exhibit celebrating the centen¬ 
nial of Albert Einstein is on display in the 
rotunda of Powell Library until October 7. 
The exhibit includes eighteen panels, 
which explain in layman’s terms how Ein¬ 
stein developed his scientific works, and 
also show his wide-ranging role in world 
culture and his exemplary qualities as a 
human being. 

The photographs, drawings, and text 
show him not as an aged dreamer in an 
ivory tower but as a young rebel, a pas¬ 
sionate enemy of militarism, and a busy 
member of the community of scientists. To 
give an idea of his warm human quality, 
there are photographs that show him sail¬ 
ing, chatting with friends, playing his 
violin, and even waiting stolidly to be 
photographed. 

The extent of Einstein’s involvement in 
public affairs, as advocate of civil liberties, 
Zionism, disarmament, and many other 
causes, may come as a surprise to viewers 
of the exhibit. Many quotes of Einstein’s 
own words, by turns incisive, witty, and 
inspiring, present his philosophy and also 
show that his genius was irrepressible in 
his writing almost as much as in science. 

continued on page 64 
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Center Surveys Black Periodical Literature 

The Center for Afro-American Studies is conducting a survey of abstracting and indexing 
services relevant to current black periodical literature under a grant from the U.S. Office 
of Education Library Research and Demonstration Program. The project will run through 
July 1980. 

According to Nathaniel Davis, librarian for the center and co-principal investigator for the 
survey, identification and location of black periodical literature has presented major problems 
for researchers, scholars, and librarians. Abstracting and indexing services may be the only 
means of literature identification; the use of such services to cover black periodical literature is 
hampered by three important difficulties. 

First, says Davis, much of the literature is simply not covered by existing services. Second, 
subject headings for the literature are often inconsistent and biased. Third, most abstracting 
and indexing services are devoted to particular disciplines, and black studies is interdiscipli¬ 
nary in nature; therefore, the student must consult several services to complete a comprehen¬ 
sive search on a given topic. 

Under the project, the center will survey the availability of abstracting and indexing 
services pertinent to black periodical literature. A guide for public use will then be prepared. 
M. Belinda Tucker, assistant director for research for the center, is co-principal investigator. 


Latin American Librarians’ Meeting: A Personal Perspective 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin American 
Library Materials (SALALM) was held in Pasadena June 17-22. This year’s meeting was of 
special interest to us because the theme of the seminar was “Caribbean Research and Re¬ 
sources in Europe and the Americas,” and because it was sponsored by the UCLA Latin 
American Center. About 125 participants came to Pasadena from Latin America, Europe, and 
throughout the United States. 

Two subcommittee meetings were of special interest: the Subcommittee on Gifts and 
Exchanges, chaired by John R. Hebert, Hispanic Division, Library of Congress, in which 
problems concerning countries in Central America were discussed; and the Subcommittee on 
Cuban Bibliography, chaired by Rosa Abella of the University of Miami, Florida. 

The Subcommittee on Cuban Bibliography included a paper which discussed “Periodiza¬ 
tion: A Problem in Recent Cuban Historical Literature,” by Graciella Cruz-Taura. The author 
took a close look at selected recent Marxist histories of Cuba, analyzing the ways in which the 
authors have periodized the Cuban past. She discussed the shortcomings of a dogmatic 
application of Marx’s concept of periods in history in terms of modes of production to Cuban 
development. Since my father wrote several books on Cuban history and is considered an 
outstanding Cuban historian, and since my husband has written about the Cuban republic up 
to 1959,1 was especially interested in and moved by Mrs. Cruz-Taura’s paper. 

I submitted a paper, “Acquisitions of Caribbean Material on Exchange,” to the subcom¬ 
mittee, explaining my experiences at UCLA in exchanges. In addition, I organized and con¬ 
ducted a round table to stress the importance of exchanges in the acquisition of publications 
from certain countries. 
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The participants spent an afternoon and evening on the UCLA campus. They visited the 
Research Library, and were graciously entertained at the West Alumni Center by the Latin 
American Center and local specialized book dealers. 

A.G.D. 


Biomedical Library News 

Three Biomedical Library staff members presented papers at the 79th annual meeting of the 
Medical Library Association in Honolulu in June. Alison Bunting’s paper, “The 1978 Revised 
JCAH Standard for Professional Library Service: Its Impact in Region XI,” was presented at a 
session dealing with the effect of revised JCAH standards on hospital libraries. Julie Kuenzel 
Kwan spoke at a session dealing with issues in user education; her paper was entitled 
“Integrated Library Use Courses: Cooperation between Librarians and Departmental Faculty.” 
During the Publisher/Vendor/Librarian Forum, Daniel T. Richards presented his paper on 
“Improving Economic Effectiveness in Acquisitions: The Librarian’s Viewpoint.” Mr. 
Richards also led a focus group whose topic for discussion was approval plans in medical 
libraries. 

The Last Word: Appreciations 

Hilda Bohem of the Department of Special Collections is a frequent and much-appreciated 
contributor to these pages, but her work appears in a variety of other publications as well. For 
example, an article of hers was featured in Westways a few months ago. And in the July issue of 
Library Journal, she draws upon her experience and expertise in the held of book conservation 
to discuss the feasibility of regional conservation services. 

The article is subtitled “What can we do for ourselves?” That, indeed, appears to be the 
question of the hour in the held. Without the taking of certain measures, many of the holdings 
of all of our libraries may be substantially and substantively reduced—without our knowl¬ 
edge. Mrs. Bohem chooses the regional service: teams of experts to be called in at critical times. 
“We could then,” she concludes, “get to the job we were really trained to do, seeing that our 
patrons get the books and materials they need.” 

k k k 

Quincy Jones, architect of the University Research Library as well as a host of important 
buildings around Southern California, died this summer. We had read it in the Times, but we 
were reminded when Everett T. Moore, associate university librarian emeritus, called a few 
weeks ago. “No one’s left in the front office,” he said, “who was there when the building was 
being created, so there’s no one to recall the important contribution of the architect. He fought 
for improvements that were not within the guidelines of Berkeley. And despite its short¬ 
comings, the Research Library’s an excellent library building.” 

At the memorial service for Mr. Jones, the Research Library was cited among his most 
notable works. “He was a good friend,” said Mr. Moore, “and a good friend of the university.” 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and 
other friends of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, 
Los Angeles 90024. Editor: Joel Gardner. Contributors to this issue: Ann Briegleb, Ana Guerra 
Duarte, Don Niles, Wally Pegram, Dunning S. Wilson. 
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Islamic Manuscripts 

continued from page 61 

of Galen’s work on anatomy, for example, 
survive only through a ninth-century 
Arabic translation, a rare copy of which 
came to UCLA in the private library of Dr. 
Minasian. In another text, from 1242, Ibn 
al-Nahs offers the first correct analysis of 
the system of blood circulation through 
the body. 

The magical properties and mystical 
forces in nature constitute the theme of 
numerous texts in the collection, includ¬ 
ing works on alchemy, fortune telling, 
hermetic medicine, geomancy, astrology, 
and the interpretation of dreams. A unique 
source from an Islamic point of view is, for 
example, Karim Khan Kirmani’s work of 
the significance and meaning of the color 
red. 

Works of poetry are abundant in the 
manuscripts, from the classics of such Per¬ 
sian authors as Firdawsi, Sa’di, Hafiz, and 
Nizami; to short odes or didactic poems on 
such subjects as commemoration of the 
Prophet’s birthday, conduct on the pil¬ 
grimage, plague treatment, methods of 
prayer, or the merits of coffee drinking; to 
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pocket anthologies of Turkish folktales 
and love ballads. 

The religious literature includes several 
illuminated Korans, as well as numerous 
collections of traditions, sayings of the 
Prophet, theological questions-and- 
answers, Koranic commentaries, and 
prayers. 

Printed catalogs, either already pub¬ 
lished or in press, provide bibliographic 
access to the Islamic manuscripts which 
are available for research and consultation 
in the Department of Special Collections. 

D.S.W. 

Einstein 

continued from page 61 

Presentation of the exhibit here is spon¬ 
sored by the Physics Library and the 
California Council for the Humanities in 
Public Policy. Panels were prepared by the 
American Institute of Physics for the In¬ 
stitute for Advanced Study in Princeton, 
New Jersey, under a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. There is 
a complementary display in the Lobby of 
the Research Library. 

W.P. 
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RELOCATION: A German commander ordered this and similar photos to be taken, depicting Jews 
being deported from Warsaw to Treblinka. From Treblinka (Warsaw, 1961). 


More than a decade ago, the UCLA Library 
began to develop a collection of books and mi¬ 
crofilms dealing with the rise and fall of Nazism. 
As a result of intensive buying during these past 
years, the Library now owns a most impressive 
and well-rounded collection dealing with every 
aspect of Nazism from its inception to its 
demise. 

Among the important parts of the collection 
are the microfilm reels of the Volkischer 
Beobachter, the organ of the Nazi party, pub¬ 
lished in Munich and Berlin between 1919 and 
1944; Der Sturmer, the most vicious antisemitic 
newspaper ever to appear, issued by Julius 
Streicher in Nuremberg from 1923 to 1944; and 
the German records captured by the American 
Army at the close of World War II. 

A significant part of the book collection is 
devoted to the Holocaust years of World War II. 
This part of the collection includes detailed re¬ 
ports and descriptions on the ghettos and death 
camps designed by the Nazis for the destruction 
of many millions of people, on the trials and 
punishment of those who directed and commit¬ 


ted these atrocities, on the efforts to rescue 
victims of Nazism, and the resistance of in¬ 
tended victims to their oppressors. To this cate¬ 
gory also belongs a group of about 500 memorial 
volumes of destroyed communities, published 
during the last three decades by the survivors of 
those communities. 

The development of the book and microfilm 
collection on Nazism was made possible with 
the financial assistance of The “1939” Club, an 
association of American Jews of Polish descent. 
The “1939” Club has been instrumental in fund¬ 
ing the establishment of a chair at UCLA for 
Holocaust studies, which will be inaugurated 
during this school year. 

The present exhibit of some of the materials 
from UCLA’s collection on Nazism is intended 
as a tribute to The “1939” Club, both for its 
assistance in acquiring these materials and for 
its efforts to establish a chair for Holocaust 
studies at UCLA. 

S. B. 
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European 
Holocaust: 
URL Exhibit 



TORTURE: This drawing, from O Buchenwald 
(Karnten, 1945), was prepared by an inmate of 
the concentration camp, at which 56,000 died. 



RESISTANCE: Contrary to popular myth, Jews waged an unend¬ 
ing battle for their freedom. Pictured here are Jewish maquis in 
France. From La Resistance Juive en France (Paris, 1970). 
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It never ceases to amaze me that after all the 
years I have been working in the Department of 
Special Collections, I can still come upon un¬ 
familiar materials in our holdings to interest and 
delight me. In my best fantasies, I dream of be¬ 
coming a patron, so that I too may spend time 
exploring with scholarly concentration. 
Nevertheless, every now and then some specific 
project allows me to go a little deeper than 
once-over-lightly into a collection, which this 
time is how I discovered Louis J. Stellman. 

In the course of our program for the conserva¬ 
tion of photographs, I had a look at the Richard 
Dillon Collection, which was given to us some 
years before I came to UCLA, and I discovered 
that it was rich in the work of Louis J. Stellman, a 
San Francisco photographer about whom I had 
never heard but to whom I took an immediate 
fancy. Dillon wrote a book about him, Images of 
Chinatown, which was published by The Book 
Club of California in 1976. Immediately after I 
learned of its existence, I made up for an over¬ 
looked opportunity and read it. 

It is a biographical piece, written in Dillon’s 
usual concise and graceful prose, and pays trib¬ 
ute to a most interesting man. Stellman was in¬ 
fluenced by Arnold Genthe, the pictorialist 
whose turn-of-the-century images of Chinatown 
are perhaps more famous than the earlier work 


of Watkins or Taber. Part-time writer, historian, 
columnist, Stellman was mostly, by his own 
preference, photographer, and he followed 
Genthe’s soft-focus tradition and candid doc¬ 
umentary style, photographing Chinatown dur¬ 
ing the teens and the twenties. 

At one time Dillon and Stellman had planned 
to do a book together, and it was then that the 
photographs in this collection were assembled. 
Unfortunately, there was no encouragement 
from any New York publisher, and Stellman died 
in 1961 without ever pursuing the idea any 
further. 

We have ninety-eight examples of his 
Chinatown photographs and, in addition, sixty- 
two of the Mother Lode country taken during the 
early thirties. Not only do they reveal a romantic 
view of quietly decaying buildings and sleepy 
little towns, but they show the photographer 
himself to be a fine landscape artist as well as an 
excellent, even if somewhat derivative, reporter 
of populous Chinatown. 

No harm, I think, in saying thank you again to 
Mr. Dillon for this fine group of images, which 
enhances our holdings of the work of California 
pictorialists. 

H. B. 
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Belt Library 
Horse Travels / 
To England 


Upon his return from England last month, Jim 
Davis, ad hoc London correspondent, reported 
that in an exhibit he had seen at the Royal 
Academy in London, only one piece had appar¬ 
ently been sent from the New World, and that 
piece was from the collections of the Elmer Belt 
Library of Vinciana. -Ed. 

The Royal Academy in London recently set up 
an exhibition entitled The Horses of San Marco, 
and of the many items gathered by the curators 
of the Royal Academy, only one was from a 
non-European institution: Francesco Melzi’s 
Head of a Horse, a drawing from the Elmer Belt 
Library of Vinciana. Melzi, Leonardo’s most 
gifted pupil (and also his longtime companion 
and ultimate heir), evidently shared his teacher’s 
love of horses, for certainly this drawing, exe¬ 
cuted c. 1510, shows a precision and sensitivity 
of treatment not unworthy of the master himself. 

The exhibition at the Royal Academy con¬ 
cerns the four antique bronze equestrian statues 
which occupy the upper portico of the Basilica 
of San Marco in Venice, and addresses two 
problems: firstly, the historical origin of the 


statues; and secondly, the present condition of 
the statues, a condition which can only be de¬ 
scribed as unfortunate. 

The showpiece of the exhibition is one of the 
four bronze horses from San Marco, the “Horse 
B”—so-called because it customarily stands 
second from the left in the row of four on the 
Basilica’s portico. Although justifiably cele¬ 
brated and undeniably handsome, Horse B is in 
poor health and was brought to London earlier 
this year to undergo technical examination and 
treatment for various maladies caused by air 
pollution from industrial areas neighboring 
Venice and by the corrosive action of the saline 
fogs so typical of Venice much of the year. In¬ 
deed, so serious are Horse B’s ailments that it is 
likely that he and his three companions will, by 
doctor’s orders, be permanently removed from 
their striking domicile, to be relocated in more 
congenial surroundings. Four replicas will then 
be substituted for the original statues. 

Relocation, should it come to pass, would not 
be a new experience for the horses. They were 
first brought to Venice from Constantinople in 

continued on page 72 
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A Guide to the Book Fair 


Booth 

No. Bookseller 


4 

Alta California Bookstore 

Laguna Beach 

15 

Marian L. Gore 

San Gabriel 

3 

3 

Art Matters—Mary S. Ruiz 

Los Angeles 

10 

Daniel Guice Books 

Santa Barbara 

45 

40 

Atticus Books 

San Diego 

22 

Milton Hammer—Books 

Santa Barbara 

7 

19 

Bargain Bookstore 

San Diego 

15 

Doris Harris Autographs 

Los Angeles 

31 

10 

Bennett & Marshall Booksellers 
Los Angeles 

6 

Heritage Book Shop, Inc. 

Los Angeles 

8 

5 

The Book Sail 

Orange 

39 

Hollywood Book Shop 

Hollywood 

35 

18 

The Book Treasury 

Hollywood 

42 

George Houle—Rare Books 

Los Angeles 

29 

21 

Cherokee Book Shop, Inc. 
Hollywood 

26 

House-Wolford-House Booksellers 
San Diego 

13 

33 

Clippership Books 

Canoga Park 

28 

Paul Howard Old Books 

San Diego 

43 

18 

Computer Book Locators 

Hawaiian Gardens 

36 

Hyman & Sons, Rare Books 

Los Angeles 

23 

34 

William & Victoria Dailey 

Los Angeles 

16 

Joseph the Provider—Books 

Santa Barbara 

30 

37 

Dawson’s Book Shop 

Los Angeles 

41 

Kenneth Karmiole, Bookseller 

Los Angeles 

24 

38 

Bob Finch Books 

Torrance 

20 

Howard Karno Books, Inc. 

Los Angeles 

11 

44 

Alan C. Fox, Dealer in Rare Books 
Sherman Oaks 

25 

Samuel W. Katz 

Los Angeles 

2 

28 

Golden Hills Antiquarian Books 
San Diego 

12 

Krown & Spellman, Booksellers 

Los Angeles 

40 
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17 

27 

9 

1 

32 

14 


Leadenhall Books 
Los Angeles 

Harry A. Levinson 
Beverly Hills 

Libros Latinos 
Redlands 

Lorson & Zoller—Fine Books 
Fullerton 

Needham Book Finders 
Los Angeles 

Maurice F. Neville Rare Books 
Santa Barbara 

James Normile 
Los Angeles 

Otento Books 
San Diego 

Joan Perkal—Books & Photographica 
Sherman Oaks 

Rancho Books 
Santa Monica 

Regent House 
Los Angeles 

B & L Rootenberg Rare Books 
Sherman Oaks 

Rudolph Sabbot Natural Hist. Books 
Woodland Hills 

Kurt L. Schwarz 
Los Angeles 

South Bay Bookstore 
National City 

Gary L. Steigerwald, Bookseller 
Los Angeles 

Michael R. Thompson Rare Books 
Los Angeles 

Vagabond Books 
Los Angeles 

Wahrenbrocks Book House 
San Diego 

Stephen White’s Gallery 
Los Angeles 

Zeitlin & Ver Brugge 
Los Angeles 
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continued from page 70 

1204 as booty from the Fourth Crusade. The 
horses were booty again in 1797 when Napoleon 
seized them and shipped them to Paris with the 
intention of harnessing them to his Victory 
Chariot in the Arc du Carrousel. After Napo¬ 
leon’s downfall, the horses were returned to 
Venice to resume their perch on San Marco, 
though during both world wars they were dis¬ 
mounted and given safer lodgings. 

The horses have long been conjectured to be 
of Roman manufacture. Recent scholars, how¬ 
ever, have questioned this hypothesis, and one 
of the purposes of the present exhibition is to 
encourage investigation into the origin of the 
horses. Although the horses may in fact be the 
product of craftsmen of Imperial Rome, they 
may also be of Greek or Greco-Roman manu¬ 
facture. 

Scholars have suggested that the Belt’s Melzi 
drawing was done after or inspired by the horses 
atop San Marco. This is difficult to prove or 
disprove; equestrian statues were to be seen in 
many places in Italy during Melzi’s lifetime. 
Nevertheless, the Melzi drawing has an affinity 
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with the San Marco horses; and, whatever Mel¬ 
zi’s model, the grace and delicacy of his work 
make it eminently suitable for inclusion in the 
London exhibition. 

V. S. 

Belt Library Hosts Medical Association 

“An Evening with Leonardo and Dr. Belt,” 
sponsored by the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association Bay District and its Auxiliary, 
brought 250 visitors to the Elmer Belt Library of 
Vinciana on the evening of September 20. After 
dinner at the Faculty Center, the group ad¬ 
journed to Dickson Auditorium for a talk by Dr. 
Belt, which was followed by a tour of the library. 

Executive Vice-Chancellor William Schaefer 
was on hand to make the first public announce¬ 
ment of Dr. Belt’s intention to donate the remain¬ 
ing “crown jewels” of his collection (details 
will follow in a subsequent issue). Dr. Schaefer 
warmly expressed the gratitude of the Univer¬ 
sity and the Library to Dr. Belt for his continuing 
generous support. 
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Carey McWilliams Will Speak 


On Wednesday evening, December 12, the 
Friends of the UCLA Library will meet at the 
Faculty Center to hear Carey McWilliams dis¬ 
cuss “The Los Angeles Phenomenon: It Could 
Only Happen Here.” 

There could be no more qualified or appropri¬ 
ate speaker to that topic. Since his arrival from 
Colorado more than fifty years ago, McWilliams 
has earned a reputation for his perceptive, not 
always kind, historical criticism of our region. 
Southern California Country: An Island on the 
Land is more than a textbook of local history; it s 
a bible. North From Mexico was the first, and 
remains the best, analysis of the Chicano popu¬ 


A. Quincy Jones, 1913-1979 

When we undertook the design and construc¬ 
tion of the University Research Library in 1961, 

I was admirably supported, to the very great 
benefit of the program, because I had Paul Miles 
at my right hand to assure a proper library orien¬ 
tation, because the campus Office of Architects 
and Engineers appointed Robert Ross to moni¬ 
tor the University’s official interests, and 
particularly because the then-young firm of 
Jones and Emmons on Santa Monica Boulevard 
was given the architectural contract to design 
their first library building. 

The proximity and relatively small size of the 
firm were an advantage because we could have 
persistent attention. But the primary benefit 
stemmed from the style and skill of the senior 
partner, Quincy Jones, who became our very 
good personal friend and who went on to an 
eminent international career. 

A man of unerring taste, Quincy gave his per¬ 
sonal attention, and devoted the efforts of his 
staff, to all aspects of the building program, from 
general spatial relationships to the design of 
chair legs and the flow of colors. A warm and 
sensitive man, he shared my desire that the 
building should have an attractive and humane 


lation in the United States. His most recent book, 
The Education of Carey McWilliams, drew ad¬ 
missions from even his most bitter enemies that 
he has contributed greatly to California his¬ 
toriography. 

I first met Carey McWilliams in the pages of 
Southern California Country and the Nation. He 
moved to New York to assume the editorship of 
that publication in the early fifties, and it was in 
his apartment near Columbia University that I 
met him personally for the first time, to discuss 
the possibility of an interview for the UCLA Oral 
History Program. He accepted, and we began our 
recorded conversations in July of 1978. 


tone, rather than an institutional one, so that a 
variety of people would be comfortable, as well 
as efficient, when working there for long 
stretches of time. To the same degree he gave 
patient and understanding attention to the 
feelings and professional needs of the working 
staff, sitting in on innumerable departmental 
meetings to discuss programmatic changes. 

The result, I continue to think, is a library that 
is not only effective and simple functionally but 
that also has a grace and charm that make it a 
cordial place to read and study. To be sure, we 
did not foresee some developments down the 
way—computers, for example; and the chang¬ 
ing attitude toward smoking, for another; and 
the crudely declining moral attitude toward the 
theft of public property, for still another—but yet 
all these years later, I really think that we would 
not make significant changes if we were to start 
once again, with the support of so sensitive an 
architect. 

My only regret, and it is a sharp one, is that the 
changing economic and political climate of the 
state has prevented the proper and timely com¬ 
pletion of the structure. But even unfinished, the 
URL is a superb memorial to a brilliant architect. 

R. V. 
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to Friends of the Library 



Photo by George Hines 


The initial task of the oral historian is the 
same as that of the boy scout: to be prepared. So I 
spent June of last year immersed in the substan¬ 
tial oeuvre and ephemera of Carey McWilliams. 
The former was easily accessible and illustrates 
the breadth of his interests and experience: 
Ambrose Bierce; Louis Adamic and Shadow- 
America; Factories in the Field; Ill Fares the 
Land; Brothers Under the Skin; Prejudice: 
fapanese-Americans, Symbol of Racial Intoler¬ 
ance; Southern California Country: An Island 
on the Land; A Mask for Privilege: Anti- 
Semitism in America; North from Mexico: The 
Spanish-Speaking People of the United States; 
California: The Great Exception; Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Cities; Witch Hunt: The Revival of Heresy; 
The California Revolution. 

1 found that UCLA has a vital, extensive collec¬ 
tion of Carey McWilliams materials. His early 
files, covering his first political works, were do¬ 
nated to UCLA as part of the collection of the 
Haynes Foundation, now stored in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections, formerly in Public 
Affairs Service. Special Collections also holds 


materials pertaining to the so-called Zoot Suit 
Riots; files of the Sleepy Lagoon Defense Com¬ 
mittee, for which McWilliams was executive 
chairman; and ephemera, including book re¬ 
views both by and about the historian. 

Our taping continued for more than a week, 
through fifteen hours of recording. We sat over¬ 
looking the city from the Hollywood Hills home 
of one of his longtime friends, and we discussed: 
politics, literature, history, journalism; Los 
Angeles, New York, Washington. The tapes have 
been transcribed and are now in editorial pro¬ 
cess, to be available eventually in volume form 
in the Department of Special Collections. We 
produced two video tapes: one is the concluding 
session of the 1978 interview; the other took 
place early this fall and records a round table 
discussion among McWilliams, this writer, and 
Jake Zeitlin, a fifty-year friend of McWilliams 
and an oral history interview subject. 

Carey McWilliams first came to California in 
1922 and studied law, but he also immersed 
himself in the cultural community of the emerg¬ 
ing metropolis. He calls it bohemian; it included 
Jake Zeitlin, Paul Jordan Smith, Phil Townsend 
Hanna, Will Connell, Lloyd Wright, Merle Ar- 
mitage—the arts and letters of Los Angeles. He 
worked for the Los Angeles Times while a stu¬ 
dent, wrote for Saturday Night, produced arti¬ 
cles and books of literary criticism. 

Upton Sinclair’s EPIC movement and the tur¬ 
moil of the thirties turned him to the political 
left, and he began to write the books that made 
him famous. His promising law practice was 
abandoned in favor of less profitable, more re¬ 
warding work: fighting injustice and prejudice 
as best he knew how in every arena available to 
him. In the early 1950s, he was invited to New 
York to edit a special issue of the Nation, and 
he remained its editor for twenty-five years. He 
continues to write, to lecture; he is spending 
the winter quarter at UCLA on the faculty of the 
Department of History. 

It could only happen here: topic and event. As 
usual, drinks at 6, dinner at 7, festivities at 8:15. 
Call 825-1201 for information. Reserve early. 

J. G. 
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The Books 
Of Aldo Manuzio 


TR.IVMPHVS 
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TABELLA DEXTRA. 



Nearly 100 books printed by Aldo Manuzio, 
including 21 printed before 1501, are currently 
on exhibit at the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions. This display of UCLA’s holdings of the 
Aldine press adds further dimension to the Ve¬ 
netian Painting exhibition at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. 

Aldo Pio Manuzio was born in 1449 or 1450. 
Between 1494 and 1515, the year of his death, he 
printed approximately 125 books, which are fa¬ 
mous for being both scholarly and attractive. He 
was a profound scholar, and his editions of the 
classics are models of their kind. It was his am¬ 
bition to get into print the unpublished classical 
authors while publishing corrected editions of 
previously published inaccurate texts. He was 
the first printer to create a demand for pocket- 
size books, an entirely new form. 

His work coincided with and depended on the 
great influx of scholars from Byzantium after its 
fall to the Turks in 1453. These scholars brought 
with them manuscripts of classical works 
hitherto known in the West only through cor¬ 
rupt texts. The contributions of Aldo Manuzio to 
the increase of learning during the Italian Re¬ 
naissance are certainly important. He supplie 
the basic materials for scholars all over Western 
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Europe, and the success of his labor can be readi¬ 
ly estimated by the large number of forgeries 
and copies of his books which appeared within a 
few years of the originals. 

Aldo Manuzio is famous for his scholarly edi¬ 
tions, but he is also known for his development 
of various type faces. His roman and italic types 
are notable; the roman is still used. Less success¬ 
ful is his Greek type, designed to suggest the 
Greek contemporary handwriting with its con¬ 
torted ligatures; but the scholars of that day were 
used to reading Greek in that form, and the 
simpler Jensen type was probably regarded as 
archaic. The famous device of the press, the 
anchor and dolphin, is still used today by the 
publishing world for various purposes. 

He also published one of the great illustrated 
books of all time, the Hypernerotomachia 
Poliphilii, by Francesco Colonna (1499). UCLA’s 
copy of this strange and curious work is from the 
library of John Ruskin and will be on display 
with the other books of the collection. 

UCLA’s collection of books printed by the Al- 
dine press started with a flourish in 1961 with 
the purchase of forty-five Aldines from the li¬ 
brary of Templeton Crocker, the San Francisco 
book collector. These were offered to Wilbur J. 
Smith, former head of the Department of Special 
Collections, by Warren Howell of John Howell 
Books, San Francisco. The cost even in those 
days was too great to be paid for from the budget 
of the department, so Smith brought these re¬ 
markable books to the attention of Dr. Franklin 
D. Murphy, who was then chancellor of UCLA. 
Dr. Murphy enthusiastically raised the money 


The Education and Psychology Library 
is currently featuring an exhibit on Oscar 
Krisen Buros, founder and editor of the 
Mental Measurements Yearbooks, the pri¬ 
mary reference tool on published educa¬ 
tional and psychological tests and assess¬ 
ment methods. 

Seldom in the literature of education 
and psychology can one point to a single 
individual who, through sheer personal 
effort, integrity, and dedication, brought 
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for the purchase of the Templeton Crocker 
Aldines, and in addition encouraged Smith to 
continue to add to the collection by providing 
the necessary funds. 

Smith realized that collecting all the books of 
the Aldine press for its entire span (1495-1598) 
was too great an undertaking. It was therefore 
decided to limit additions to the collection to 
the books printed by Aldo Manuzio, the founder 
of the press, from 1495 until his death in 1515. 

continued on page SO 


organization and arrangement to an area 
of knowledge. Oscar Buros was such 
a person. 

Buros died in 1978. Through the kind¬ 
ness of Luella Buros, his widow, the exhibit 
includes personal photographs with ex¬ 
planatory messages and a time-line show¬ 
ing the development of this important 
series. 

L. M. 
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Drawing by Harriet 
Pincus, in Tell 
Me a Mitzi , New 
York, 1970. 


University Elementary School Library 


In her essay “Books That Enchant: What 
Makes a Classic?” Frances Clarke Sayers de¬ 
scribes a school library in California in this way: 

.. a library which invites reading, first by its 
situation. Walk through its doors and you ap¬ 
pear to be walking straight into a wood, for the 
great window opposite the door is held in the 
embrace of a_ huge redwood tree seemingly 
shoring up the side of the building. A hillside 
stretches beyond, peopled with marching euca¬ 
lyptus trees, and on warm days, the scent of 
pine and sunbaked leaves pervades the place. To 
this semblance of the out-of-doors is added the 
bounty of well-stocked bookshelves.” 

Mrs. Sayers does not mention the name of the 
library, but anyone who has worked at or visited 
the University Elementary School probably 
suspects she is speaking of the UES Library. 
Indeed, even though Mrs. Sayers’s article was 
published twenty-two years ago in 1957, and 
even though the UES Library has changed and 
grown larger, one can still recognize that huge 
redwood tree, still smell the scent of pine, and 
still find the bounty of well-stocked book¬ 
shelves. 

The beginnings of UES reach back to the orig¬ 
inal campus on Vermont Avenue, which was a 
teacher-training school. As part of this training 


school, a collection of children’s books was kept 
in an upstairs room. In 1924 funds were appro¬ 
priated for the first librarian; UES is able to 
count Frances Clarke Sayers among its early li¬ 
brarians. In 1947 the books were moved to the 
Santa Ana Army Barracks, the first home of the 
library, known as the “hole in the wall.” In 1950 
they were moved again to the present site, with 
Mrs. Winifred Vaughn Walker as the first UES 
librarian on the UCLA campus. 

The only library serving elementary school 
children on any campus of the University of 
California, the UES Library was established as a 
branch of the University Library and has been 
funded and staffed from that source. Organiza¬ 
tionally, this branch of the UCLA Library is like 
many others: we are geared, equipped, and 
trained to serve a special clientele, and our finan¬ 
cial and personnel responsibilities are to the 
University Librarian. 

As a branch of the UCLA Library, UES is open 
to any UCLA student, staff member, or library- 
card holder. Those sections of the UCLA com¬ 
munity which most consistently use UES are 
students in the Graduate School of Education s 
Teacher Credential Program, students of the 
Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science who are training in the held of chil- 
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dren’s librarianship, undergraduate students 
studying children’s literature, and UCLA 
parents. 

As an elementary school library, it serves the 
UES teachers, parents, and students. The chil¬ 
dren range from nursery school ages up through 
the sixth grade. The role of the library in its 
relation to the UES school, which is dedicated to 
research and innovation, is to be as flexible and 
responsive as possible to the needs of the teach¬ 
ing staff and to provide the child in the school a 
book setting where a maximum of individual 
exploration and growth in reading can take 
place. 

Simply stated, our job is to make books ap¬ 
pealing and available. We work to provide 
stimulation for reading, a congenial climate, 
and a positive association with books. There is 
no way to do this except by reading the books 
themselves. Lists are sometimes helpful, but 
children invariably want to know if a book is 
like another, if it has or has not some kind of 
feature in it, and finally: “Have you read it?” and 
‘What did you think of it?” The librarian has to 
discover what works with a child and then care¬ 
fully build transitional bridges. This is quite a 
different solution from simply leaving the child 
to wallow in a morass of the mediocre or even 
trashy (Judy Blume, Nancy Drew, et al). 

Our objective, although never fully obtained, 
is for each child to stretch continually in read¬ 
ing, to discover enjoyment in a variety of types 
of literature, to dip into and explore history, 
science, poetry, etc., with real curiosity and 
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pleasure. To this end, the collection is directed 
toward pleasure in reading, but it is also primar¬ 
ily concerned with the quality of the book. 

The UES Library holds approximately 16,000 
books. While small professional collections 
exist, one for teachers and one in the field of 
children s literature, the library is primarily a 
working collection of children’s books. These 
books range in difficulty from preschool 
through early junior high. For the past fourteen 
years, the library acquisitions policy has been 
one of selective acquisitions, based first on con¬ 
siderations of literary quality and the interests 
of children and teachers. 

At the same time, consideration is given to 
general factors, such as developing a spectrum 
of content in all areas of the collection. In addi¬ 
tion, as the University Library’s bibliographer 
in the field of children’s literature, the UES Li¬ 
brarian attempts to purchase works by certain 
outstanding authors and works of a professional 
nature in the field of children’s literature. 

Special services provided by the UES Library 
include book talks, poetry talks, and storytell¬ 
ing. Storytelling is an oral art. Listening, with¬ 
out books or other visual aids, can be a complete 
experience. We agree with Augusta Baker and 
Ellin Greene when they write, “We believe that 
storytelling as a listening/language experience 
should not be lost. Our eye-minded society has 
forgotten the power of the spoken word and 
emphasized the visual, reducing written lan¬ 
guage to everyday speech, but in storytelling the 
full range of language is possible.... Storytelling 
at its best is mutual creation. Children listen 
and, out of the words they hear, create their own 
mental images; this opening of the mind’s eye 
develops the imagination.” (Storytelling: Art 
and Technique) 

Storytelling, then, is essential to the library’s 
effectiveness. It helps develop the child’s imag¬ 
ination as well as his listening and linguistic 
abilities. It creates an awareness of the richness 
and beauty of language—even for the nonreader. 
Also, the stories and other programs are liked by 
the children, and by association the library be¬ 
comes a pleasant, enjoyable place to be. We will 
continue to work to make the UES Library a 
welcoming place for all its patrons. 

J. K. 
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The Books of Aldo Manuzio 

continued from page 77 

In this period, about 125 books were issued. 
We have 96, counting Aristotle’s Opera as hve 
separate items. Twenty-four of these 96 are from 
the library of Templeton Crocker; thus, since the 
original Templeton Crocker purchase, we have 
acquired nearly 70 books. We did have a few 
Aldines before, notably the Aristotle (1495- 
1498) and the Colonna (1499). 

All through his tenure as UCLA’s chancellor, 
Dr. Murphy successfully raised funds for addi¬ 
tions to the collection. Not only did he contrib¬ 
ute to its support, but he took an active interest 
in these rare books and in their bibliographical 
history and provenance. After becoming chair¬ 


man of the board of the Times Mirror Company 
in 1968, Dr. Murphy continued his openhanded 
support of the UCLA libraries, and the Aldine 
collection has continued to grow. He was also 
instrumental in obtaining large gifts of funds 
from the Ahmanson Foundation. In the summer 
of 1979, it was decided to recognize formally 
the generous support of Dr. Murphy and the 
Ahmanson Foundation by naming the collec¬ 
tion the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine Collection. 

A checklist of the collection is being pub¬ 
lished. The exhibition closes November 30. 

B. W. 
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Clark Library Notes 

As part of the continuing celebration of the quadricentennial of Sir Francis Drake’s landing in 
California, the Clark Library devoted its 1979 postdoctoral summer study program to the topic 
“Between Drake and Cook: English Maritime Enterprise in the Seventeenth and First Half of the 
Eighteenth Centuries.” Norman J.W. Thrower, professor of geography at UCLA, and Clark Library 
Senior Research Fellow Dr. Helen Wallis, curator of maps at the British Library, conferred with 
geographical, cartographical, and historical specialists on the genesis of scientific exploration in this 
period. Such diverse figures as Sir John Narbrough, admiral and treasure hunter; William Dampier, 
pirate and hydrographer; and George Anson, circumnavigator and commander of the Channel fleet, 
were discussed; the political, economic, and literary implications of their discoveries were em¬ 
phasized. 

* * * 


Elizabeth Marvick of the UCLA Department of Political Science moderated a seminar October 13 
entitled “A Distant Prospect: Eighteenth-Century Views of Childhood.” Patricia Spacks, professor of 
English at Yale University and author of The Female Imagination: A Literary and Psychological 
Investigation of Women’s Writing and Imagining a Self: Autobiography and Novel in Eighteenth- 
Century England, examined the “Politics of Eighteenth-Century Adolescence.” An unconditional and 
total submission of youth, she concluded, was usually expected by the elder generation but was rarely 
attained, especially when it came to finding suitable mates. As if this weren’t enough cause for anxiety, 
there were even then troubled memories of one’s own childhood. In “The Child Is Father of the Man,” 
W.B. Carnochan of the Stanford University Department of English considered the earliest years of 
Jonathan Swift, Thomas Gray, Edward Gibbon, and others, as remembered or reconstructed by them¬ 
selves. Their childhoods as well as those of their fictional characters were to them “a distant prospect” 
indeed. 


k k k 


Alan H. Roper, this year’s Clark Library Professor, has organized a series of eight lectures on the 
theme “Augustan Myths and Modern Readers.” The first was presented by Murray Krieger on “The Art 
of Dogma and Doubt in Eighteenth-Century Literature” October 26. On February 29, Edward W. Said of 
Columbia University will discuss “Swift as Intellectual: Language and Political Action.” Later speak¬ 
ers will discuss such topics as the composition of Augustan poetry, women writers of the time, and, 
come springtime, aspects of English landscape gardening. For a complete listing of the series, call the 
Clark Library at (213) 731-8529. 

* * * 


Thomas Wright, librarian of the Clark Library, attended a joint meeting of the Rare Books Group and 
the Independent Research Libraries Association (IRLA) at the Library of Congress in October. The 
meeting was hosted by the library’s Department of Special Collections and provided an opportunity 
for librarians from research libraries around the country to discuss the problems that may be created by 
the increasing use of machine-readable cataloging. A report issued under the auspices of IRLA notes 
that many of the traditional and useful features of rare-book cataloging and filing cannot at the present 
time be accommodated by the MARC format. The three-day conference included a luncheon address 
by Daniel Boorstin, Librarian of Congress. 
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Rachel A. Miller, doctoral candidate in the UCLA Department of English, has been awarded the Clark 
Library dissertation fellowship for 1979-80. Under the supervision of Professor Alan H. Roper, she will 
study political pamphlets of the late seventeenth century, particularly political satire in John Dryden’s 
Fables (1700). 

J.B. 

College Library Hosts Twelfth Night Concert 

The UCLA Madrigal Singers, under the direction of Donn Weiss, will perform at the annual Twelfth 
Night Concert in the Rotunda of College Library January 12, beginning at 8:30 p.m. Their program will 
include Samuel Barber’s Reincarnations as well as the music of Daniel Pinkham, Maurice Besly, and 
Donn Weiss. In addition, they will sing arrangements of carols of many lands. Tickets to the concert are 
free on request to the reference librarian, College Library. 

* * * 

The Western Books Exhibition 1979, the annual display of the Rounce and Coffin Club, is on exhibit 
at the College Library through January 4. It includes choice examples of book publication, chosen for 
successful combination of content, imagination and vision, material and craft. 


Council on Library Resources Cites Powell, Vosper 

Lawrence Clark Powell and Robert Vosper, both former University Librarians at UCLA, have been 
included in a listing of fifteen individuals, living and deceased, who have had a major impact on the 
American academic library profession during the past half-century. Under a project funded by the 
Council on Library Resources, Professor Wayne A. Wiegand of the University of Kentucky will direct a 
team of writers, including John V. Richardson of the UCLA Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science, who will prepare a series of analytical studies of the careers of the fifteen leaders and their 
effect on academic library history. 

According to Wiegand and his advisory board, “much of contemporary academic librarianship has 
been determined by the actions and dictates of these fifteen leaders.” Among the fifteen, Powell and 
Vosper are the only two from the Pacific Coast. 

* * * 

Professor Vosper was the featured luncheon speaker at the Fourth International Conference on 
Approval Plans and Collection Development at the University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, in October. 
His paper dealt with the history of the “blanket order” as a collection development mechanism, with a 
bow to Thomas Jefferson and Anthony Panizzi of the British Museum as well as to the resourcefulness 
of American research libraries during and after World War II. Norman Dudley was one of the reviewers 
of contributed papers for the conference. 

Vosper lectured to students and faculty of the Graduate School of Librarianship of the University of 
British Columbia on Thursday and Friday, November 22 and 23, in lieu of a Thanksgiving holiday. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University community, the Friends of the UCLA Library, and 
other friends of the University by the Administrative Office, University of California Library, 
Los Angeles 90024. Editor: Joel Gardner. Contributors to this issue: John Bidwell, Vicki Steele. 
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College of Fine Arts Supports Belt Library Project 

Dean Charles Speroni of the College of Fine Arts has accepted a proposal from the Elmer Belt Library 
of Vinciana to fund a project for the restoration and conservation of the Belt Library’s Graphic 
Collection. A special fund has been established with the Library’s Accounting Department, and $1,200 
has been deposited for this purpose. 

Many of the pieces in the Belt Graphic Collection have not been properly matted up to this point, and 
the prints and drawings have suffered various ills which can only be corrected by prompt attention. 
The collection includes a nearly complete set of engravings after Leonardo’s caricatures made by 
Wenceslaus Hollar, the most famous printmaker in England in the seventeenth century. One item in 
this set is an extremely rare print after Leonardo’s famous group of five heads (see cover). The Belt also 
owns excellent examples of the graphic art of Francesco Ribera, Francesco Bartolozzi, Stefano Bella, 
the Comte de Caylus, Parmigianino, and Baccio di Banco. 


V. S. 
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